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$400 IN CASH— 
30 PRIZES 


T’S TIME for another Rorarian 
photo competition. And Rotary s 
magazine has set aside $400 in cash 
awards for amateur camera enthu- 


siasts in the ranks of Rotary. If 


you're interested, then you ll want 
to read on 
camera into action. Be sure to read 
the rules (right) carefully, so that 


and plan to get your 


you will understand fully all the 


conditions of the competition, 


“A Cool Drink,"’ by leone M. Dooley, Pendleton, Oreg., 


oworded oprizein the human-interest class in a past contest. 





“The Old Water Wheel,’’ by J. G. Tannahill, Neptune, N. J., awarded a prize in the scenic class in a past contest. 


The Rotarian’s 1940 Photo Contest 


It’s under way, ye camera-toters! Now’s 


no time to dawdle! Read the rules—and 


then start shooting! You may hit a prize! 


In view of the wide interest in past photo contests sponsored by THE Ro- 
TARIAN, and the developments in color photography, it has been decided to 
divide the 1940 contest into three classes: (1) scenic black and white, (2) hu- 
man-interest black and white, and (3) a general competition for transparen- 





cies or prints in full color. It makes no difference as to size of the print or 
transparency. The simplest or smallest photo may be the winner. 

The prizes will be divided into three groups: (1) Scenic black and white 
prints: first prize, $50; second prize, $30; third prize, $20; ten honorable- 
mention prizes of $5 each—total $150. (2) Human-interest black and white: 
each of the above prizes will be duplicated—total, $150. (3) Transparencies 
or prints in full color: first prize, $50: second, $30: and two honorable- 





mention prizes of $10 each 
$400 


—total $100. Grand total of all thirty prizes is 
enough to make any photographer’s fingers twitch. 


Plan now to enter this friendly competition for Rotarians and_ their 


families! 


Rules ta Remember 


i pene COMPETITION is limited to Ro- 
tarians and their families (wives, and 
sons or daughters under 21 years of age). 
Employees of Rotary International are not 
eligible. 

Contestants may submit as many prints and 
transparencies as they wish 

Each entry should plainly indicate: title, 
class entered, kind of camera and film used, 
and the name and address of the contestant. 
(If entrant is not a Rotarian, state relation- 
ship and the name of the Rotary Club of 
which the relative is a member.) 

Entrants desiring to have their photos re- 
turned should accompany them with suf- 
ficient return postage. Prize-winning prints 
and transparencies will become the property 
of Tue Rorartan Magazine, and may be 


used for reproduction whenever desired. 

Al! possible care will be exercised in handling 
photos, but no responsibility will be assumed 
by THe Rorartan Magazine for loss or dam- 
age to prints or transparencies submitted. 

Decisions of the judges, whose names will 
be announced later, will be final. 

In case of a tie for one position, those tving 
will share evenly the prize for that position 
and the next following position. 

Entries must be received by THe RoTartan 
not later than September 15, L940. An 
extension to October 5, 1940, will be allowed 
to contestants from outside the United 
States and Canada. 

Address all communications, entries, etc., 
to: Contest Editor, Tue Rorartan Magazine, 
35 East Wacker Dr., Chicago, IIl., U.s.A. 
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Rotary International 
Transportation Committee Representatives: 


THOS. COOK & SON— WAGONS -LITS INC. 


and 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL SERVICE 





()- 


or 1—BY STEAMER FROM NEW YORK.......... 
s.S. “NIEUW AMSTERDAM’ Sailing June 6th. A 16-day 
le cruise to Havana and the West Indies, including 
> visits to the Panama Canal, Curacao and La Guaira. 
The ‘‘Nieuw Amsterdam”’ (gross tonnage 36,287 
“ ... built in 1938) is the flagship of the Holland- 
America Line and is truly a luxury liner. It will be 
your hotel while in Havana. Minimum rate $230. 


2—BY STEAMER FROM NEW YORK.. 
s.s. ““KUNGSHOLM”’ Sailing June 6th. A 10-day 
cruise to Havana, with the steamer being used as 
your hotel in Havana. The White Viking cruis- 
ing liner ‘‘Kungsholm’’ provides every traveling 
comfort. Minimum rate $125. 


3—BY STEAMER FROM FLORIDA . 
Special sailings by P & O steamers from Miami, 
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APRIL, 1940 





Official Transportation hintimaiasans to 


HAVANA 


ROTARY INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 
June 9-14, 1940 
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Key West and Port Tampa. Rates will be sent 
upon request. 


4—BY STEAMER FROM CALIFORNIA........ 

Panama Pacific Line s.s.‘‘ciry OF BALTIMORE’ 

sailing from San Francisco May 25th, from Los 
Angeles May 27th. Arrive Havana June 8th. 
Return to California via Florida and rail. Rates 
will be sent upon request. 


marie AED PUG MAI ccc ke ec ewsaws coeds 
Special plane service by Pan American Airw: ays. 
Rates will be sent upon request. 


6—BY RAIL: Detailed information regarding rail 
arrangements will be sent upon request. 
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: ROTARY INTERNATIONAL, 

gs North American Transportation Committee 

a for 1940 Convention, 

. 587 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

a Kindly send me full information regarding transportation 

i to the Rotary Convention. I am interested in Plan No. 
NAME... 
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Woodcut by M. J. Gallagher 


A Search for Wisdom 


The woodcut reproduced above 
appears as the frontispiece in your 
May ROTARIAN. It aptly  illus- 
trates a new poem, ‘Another Wis- 
dom,” by Edwin Markham, Ameri- 
can poet, whose long career ended 
last month. His position in literature 
is assured, being best remembered 
for his ‘The Man with the Hoe.” 
In “Another Wisdom" the poet 
seeks the spirit of ‘the thrush in the 
sunset . . . the lyrical swing of the 
hawk.” 
answer to man's questioning—not 
in books turning to dust. 


No Walls—No Guards 


British Columbia has a new type of 
boys’ reformatory—a place where 
“first offenders’’ are trained to return 
to society as useful citizens. There 
are no bars, nor walls, nor guards at 
this humane institution—about which 
you'll read in your May ROTARIAN. 


Vistas of Rural Cuba 


A second eight-page rotogravure 
section (supplementing the one in 
this issue) on Rotary's colorful June 
Convention land will be presented 
in your May ROTARIAN. It will be 
inviting to the fisherman, and the 
tour-minded Rotarian, who would 
find the ‘real Cuba’’ along interior 
bypaths. Whether or not you plan 
to linger a couple of days in “The 
Pearl of the Antilles,” this May 
preview will delight you. 


Fixed Farm Prices? 


What about the often-discussed 
‘plight’ of the farmer? Should farm 
prices be fixed, or would such a 
move cripple the food producer and 
be unfair to the consumer? These 
questions will be aired for you— 


In Your May 
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‘Music | Like Best’ 


You are twirling the dials of your radio 
—and stop at “the music | like best.” 
Is it symphonic music from the baton 
of such conductors as Walter Damrosch 
(see page 19)? Rotary songs? Or the 
old melodies remembered from child- 
hood? . . . Write a letter—not more 
than 300 words, please—to "Talking It 
Over," care of "The Rotarian,” 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. To win the 
$3 prize for the letter judged best, it 
must be received not later than April 
6 (or, if you live off the North Ameri- 
can Continent, no later than May 1). 











Scouts Learn Usefulness, Too 

Asserts H. L. McCay 

Secretary, Rotary Club 

Miami, Florida 

Colonel Theodore Roosevelt's article 
on Scouting entitled Here, Gentlemen, 
Are Heroes! [February RorTarian] was 
fine in some respects, but in my estima- 
tion is rather misleading to those who 
are unfamiliar with the Scout move- 
ment. 

His résumé of Scouting in its early 
years is fine, but actually only a dozen 
lines are given to the fact that there 
are many more important things a 
Scout learns. Preparing himself to do 
some particularly spectacular deed 
which places him in the class of public 
heroes is merely incidental. 

Whether he be a roughneck or a back- 
ward boy, he learns to be friendly 
through group activities; he learns to 
be loyal to his leaders; more courteous 
and obedient at home; more self-confi- 
dent through learning first aid, etc.; 
clean in speech through example; and 
reverent because Sunday-school and 
church attendance is stressed. 

The point I wish to stress is that one 
in 1,000 have an opportunity to become 
public heroes; therefore, the stressing 
of Scouts as heroes by Colonel Roose- 
velt is, to say the least, of secondary im- 
port. 

Let’s teach the public that Scouting 
teaches the boy many things that are 
useful every day of his life! 


Scouting Parallels Rotary 
Points Out R. H. Snyper, Rotarian 
President, State Normal School 
Albion, Idaho 

I hope all Rotarians read Colonel 
Theodore Roosevelt's article on Boy 
Scouts in the February RorariAn [Here, 
Gentlemen, Are Heroes!]. As I read it, 
I became aware of the parallels between 
Scouting and Rotary. 

For example, the teachings of Rotary 
and Scouting are definite and specific, 
not mandatory. Compare Rotary’s Four 
Objects. and the Boy Scouts’ 12 laws. 
The preamble of the Objects enjoins Ro- 


tarians “To encourage and foster the 
ideal of service. . . .”". Each of the Scout 
laws begins with “A Scout is... .” 

Again, fellowship is conceded to be a 
motivating force in Rotary. Scouts 
come to meetings to be with other boys 
and to satisfy their gang spirit. 

The motto of Rotary is a declaration 
of purpose: “He profits most who serves 
best.” Boy Scouts agree “to help other 
people at all times.” 

A final parallel is this: Rotary is a 
spiritual force in any community. So 
is Scouting. A spiritual force has been 
defined as a force that does something 
inside a person which makes him differ- 
ent from what he was before. 

If it is true that Rotary and Scouting 
have certain things in common, is there 
not a splendid opportunity for Rotarians 
to render a genuine service to boyhood? 
Scouting is a movement devoted to char- 
acter building. Rotary has the man 
power to aid in this task. Boys need 
guidance, encouragement, and _ leader- 
ship. All these Rotary can provide. It 
is a task that requires study, thought, 
work, sacrifice. Are we ready? 

Boyhood awaits our answer. 


Re: Refugee Children 
CHAs. Ep. Potrer, Rotarian 
Tinsel Manufacturer 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

In his contribution to the debate-of-the 
month for February [America: Haven 
for Refugee Children?] Senator Robert 
R. Reynolds says: “. .. I think every 
unemployed man and woman in the 
United States should be put to work be- 
fore we allow another foreigner to enter 
this country.” Does the Senator hold 
out the hope that if these 20,000 boys 
and girls from abroad are prevented 
from coming to America, the unemploy- 
ment problem in America will be solved 
thereby? 

Senator Reynolds asks another ques- 
tion: “What is our citizenship worth if 
it allows our own children to go hungry 
and unschooled, without proper medical 
attention, and without opportunity for 
4008? 5.0. 

Yes! What is it worth? Why doesn’t 
the Senator answer his own questions, 
instead of offering them as reasons why 
America should not be an asylum for 
these innocent victims? I think the an- 
swer is that he is laboring under a de- 
lusion that he is giving reasons, whereas 
they are only excuses. 

Hungry and unschooled children with- 
out proper medical attention, and with- 
out opportunity for jobs, are not because 
of too many workers, but because cap- 
ital must have its wage even though 
there are “today approximately 12 mil- 
lion persons without employment... .” 

If our statesmen and social workers 
would diagnose and correct the causes 
instead of treating the effects with pal- 
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liatives, America could admit ten times 
20,000 children without taking one 
spoonful of food from the mouths of the 
present population. . 

The great danger to all civilization is 
a lack of goodwill. 


Bathroom Lock on Market 
Reminds R. A. SUNDVAHL, Rotarian 

Screw Manufacturer 

Chicago, Illinois 

I was very much interested in read- 
ing the letter in the March Rotarian 
from Honorary Rotarian W. D. Parkin- 
son. of Fitchburg, Massachusetts, en- 
titled Wanted: New Bathroom Lock. 

One of our associated companies, P. &. 
F. Corbin, New Britain, Connecticut, is 
making a new lock that answers his re- 
quest. 

For his further information I might 
say that for years locks have been made 
with an emergency key for such con- 
tingencies, the suggestion being that 
the key should be hung on the frame 
of the door outside the bathroom, or 
bedroom for that matter. However, the 
new lock requires only the pushing of 
a knob to release the lock. 


Did George Smile? 


Asks R. F. Witson, Rotarian 

Playing-Card Manufacturer 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 

The portrait of George Washington 
hangs on the courtroom wall behind the 
desk of Judge Ernest L. Reeker, as 
shown upon page 25 of the March Ro- 
TARIAN [The Sentence of the Court Is—}. 
The “father of our country,” in addition 
to many other accomplishments, played 
a mighty fine card game. I believe I 
can detect a faint smile upon his face 
as he reads the charge the Judge makes 
of the lads on account of their card 
game. “No place to go—going no- 
where.” 

Did George smile? 


Cannon Fence Post 

Found in Cuba by 

Returned Traveller 

Just before one starts to climb the 
worn steps leading to Morro Castle, a 
glance to the right will reveal the only 
example I know of a cannon being put 
to a good use. The Bible talks of beat- 
ing swords into plowshares, but the Cu- 
bans have modernized that suggestion 
by using one of the long black muzzles, 





dating back to Spanish-occupation days 
no doubt, for a fence post. Here [below] 
is a picture of it—a sight any Conven- 
tion-goer in June may see for himself. 


Pitkin Was Right 

Believes DONALD SWECKER 

Potomac State School 

Keyser, West Virginia 

Acquaintances undoubtedly play a 
great part in one’s success, as Walter B 
Pitkin points out in Get Acquainted! 
[February RoTaRIAN]. To know people 
and to be able to converse with them 
freely not only gives one confidence in 
himself, but makes him feel that he has 
won the trust of others. To have the 
pleasure of coOperating with friends in 
undertakings makes one stronger and 
more willing to work; therefore, the en- 
ergy exerted along this line will have 
its rewards. 

Most everyone agrees that much en- 
ergy can be exerted to fail. The indi- 
vidual who remains at home and amuses 
himself with a crossword puzzle when 
he should be filling appointments with 
friends or attending societies is using 
his mind in a manner that will not pay 
dividends. He will soon discover that 
he has lost a few paces; and, being timid 
at heart, he will not put forth the effort 
to regain his ground. Gradually and 
surely he falls further and further be- 
hind until he is completely lost to the 
sight of his companions. 


‘Am I Friendly?’ 
Asks J. P. Womack, Hon. Rotarian 
Educator 

Jonesboro, Arkansas 

When I read Walter B. Pitkin’s Get 
Acquainted! in the February Rotarian, 
I was reminded of a recent talk by a 
veteran Rotarian on the subject of fel 
lowship. He discussed fellowship as if 
it were simply the exchange of kindly 
greetings. He suggested exchange of 
pleasantries, polite inquiries after one 
another’s business or profession, send- 
ing messages or even flowers in case of 
sickness, and so on. But I felt that fel 
lowship is all this and more. 

As he was speaking, I found myself 
wondering how many of the 50-odd men 
seated around the table would I seek out 
if I felt the need of a heart-to-heart talk 
with some man, some understanding 
friend. To how many of them could I 
open my heart, confident that my ap- 





A CANNON of Spanish colonial days in Cuba in a 20th-Century rdle—as a fence post. 
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“ON TO HAVANA” 


Let Us Assist You 
with Your Plans 














@We will enjoy the privilege of 
cooperating with Rotary clubs 
and individual members in making 
plans to attend the Rotary Inter- 
national Convention next June. 


Visit Florida, the nation’s popular 
vacationland, only short hours 
away from Chicago, St. Louis and 
the midwest via Illinois Central. 


The map shows the route of 
Illinois Central service to Miami 
and the west coast of Florida, and 
connecting service to Havana. 


Illinois Central offers completely 
planned all-expense low-cost tours 
to Florida and Havana. They pro- 
vide maximum time and freedom, 
still at a minimum of expense. 





Consult your nearest Illinois 

Central representative 

for complete informa- 
tion or use Coupon 






“VINCE” LANIGAN 






a ‘ 
4 Passenger Traflic Manager oF 
a Illinois Centr ysten a 
| $01 Central Station, Chicago, Ill ' 
. Please send me (1) Florida Book () Cuban Literature : 
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L State region interested in 2 
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Nicopress 
THE MODERN 


SPLICING METHOD 





Practical, economical and efli- 
cient, the modern, up-to-date 
Nicopress Method of Splicing 
and Dead-Ending assures strong, 
tight splices and dead-ends that 
‘an be quickly and easily made 
on the ground or in the air. 





Tests made on copper, copper- 
weld, stee! and aluminum wire. 
solid and stranded 
demonstrate con- 
clusively that Nico- 











press Splices equal 
or exceed the rated 
breaking strength of 


the wire—that the 
conductors will not 
pull out and that 


the splices have a 
high conductivity. 


Here’s a complete 
Splicing System that 
will satisfactorily 
and economically 
meet all your re- 
quirements. Write 
today for details and 
prices. 


THE NATIONAL 
TELEPHONE SUPPLY Co. 
5100 Superior Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Canadian Mfr.—N. Slate: Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. Export Distributor 


International Standard Electric 
Corp., New York, N. ¥. 








proach would be appreciated? Some 
were former students, some former 
members of the school board, some 
members of my church, some merchants 
with whom I have done business, some 
professional men whose services I have 
used. Yet I wondered if I really know 
any of them. 

Then came a more sobering thought. 
How many of these men would come to 
me if they wanted to talk with an un- 
derstanding friend? 

I am unable to answer either of these 
questions. I feel sure these men could 
enter into real, satisfying fellowship 
with kindred spirits. Deep within me I 
feel I have something these men would 
like to share if they really knew me. 

Without this deeper understanding of 
one another, I doubt whether any of us 
will ever realize to the full the opportu- 
nities Rotary offers in the way of fel- 
lowship. 





‘Closing Song Always Welcome’ 
Says WM. A. Duncan, Rotarian 
Surgeon 
Russellville, Kentucky 

As a Rotary Club song leader, I am 
naturally interested in songs which can 
be fitted into Rotary programs—espe- 
cially in those Clubs that like to sing. 

It is disappointing to me to find a Ro- 

tary Club which has abolished singing 

or relegated it to a back seat by limiting 
musical efforts to perhaps one verse of 

America or a salute to the flag. I’ve 

found that singing goes a long way to- 

ward developing the _ get-acquainted 
spirit which Walter B. Pitkin speaks of 
in his article in the February Rotarian. 

However, lots of Clubs like to sing and 

do sing and they are constantly looking 
for songs they can use to vary their 
programs. A good opening song and a 
good closing song are always welcome, 
especially closing songs. The number of 
these in Songs for the Rotary Club are, 
as you know, limited to about two— 
perhaps three—and only one of these 
is listed as a parting song (to the tune 
of A Perfect Day). No. 16 in the song- 
book, All Hail to Rotary, and sung to 
the tune of Anchor's Aweigh, refers to 
“until we meet once more” and might 
be used as a parting song. But the 
words don’t indicate it was intended to 
be used for closing a meeting. As An- 
chor’s Aweigh has such a fine swing, 
and is so generally known, I feel the 
air would make for an excellent musical 
closing effort, and so I have taken the 
liberty of writing a few words which 
definitely can be headed Parting Song 
and which fit the closing ceremony. 

Here are the words to be sung to the 
tune of Anchor's Aweigh: 

Now Rot’ry’s day of cheer 

Comes to an end; 

Once more we say good-by 

And back to work our ways we wend. 
Here, take my hand, good friend, 
Peace go with thee— 

Good fortune guide your steps 

Until we meet again in Rotary! 


Prefers Cartoons to ‘Comics’ 
A. G. BAKER, Rotarian 
Publisher 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
I have just had read to me the delight- 





ful articles about comics [debate-of-the- 


month, March Rotarian]. My own in- 
terest is in cartoons rather than fun- 
nies, for, sad to relate, few of the fun- 
nies today are really funny in any sense 
of the word. But in a cartoon one can 
always find a real joy if he looks for a 
good artist. 

You will remember that the influence 
of the cartoon has been, on the whole, 
on the side of righteousness. Think of 
Thomas Nast and what he did for defeat- 





WAITING for the Storm to Blow Over, one of 
Nast’'s most famous anti-Tammany cartoons. 


ing Boss Tweed with his tremendous 
diamond. The Tweed Ring ran New 
York for some time, but not after 


Thomas Nast in Harper's Weekly and 
the New York Times got after it. They 
showed their influence also in the Grant 
campaign when Grant so overwhelm- 
ingly beat Horace Greeley. Greeley 
could never get over the fact that Nast 
depicted him in his long ulster coat turn- 
ing the hand organ which was the New 
York Tribune and labelled “This is not 
an organ.” But the worst of that car- 
toon was that Gratz Brown, Greeley’s 
running mate, was the monkey attend- 
ing the organ. Sometimes Brown would 
be merely a label on Greeley’s coat. 
What came before the Yellow Kid I 
don’t remember, but soon after that we 
began to see the modern comic strips. 
For a while they were really comic and 
I have laughed a great deal over “Toon- 
erville Trolley” and more over Briggs’ 
“Reg’lar Fellers.”. Then think, too, of 
the good effect that must come from 
seeing such a lovely girl as Tillie the 
Toiler always coming out on top... . 


‘Welfare Worker's Day’ Incredible 
Says Howarp KEELER, Rotarian 
Community-Chest Executive 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania 

Like many others, I am behind in my 
reading and only tonight I picked up 

my December issue of THE Rotarian. I 

stopped when I [Continued on page 54] 
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DRAWING BY M. J. GALLAGHER 


bhe Winds 


By Bert Cooksley 


Wherever the world winds hurry, 
By camp or cabin door, 
The words swing out 
Like a far-off shout: 
“Go down to the sea once more, 
Go down to the gales 
That strip the sails— 
And meet with the sea once more!” 


Wherever the world winds carry, 
To farm or hill or fen, 

The words sweep by 

Like a far-off cry: 


“Go down to the sea again, 
Go down where the spars 
Sweep up the stars 

And meet with the sea again!” 


They follow me over the high roads 
And into the towns of men, 
Till | turn and know 
That I've got to go 
To the world of the ships again, 
To the world of gulls, 
Of squalls and lulls— 
And the land of my heart again! 
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Journalist and Clergyman 


i AM convinced that courage is 
the most contagious human qual- 
itv in all the world. Heroism may 
thrill and cleverness intrigue, but 
courage stirs to action. It knows 
not weariness nor defeat; builds 
not on another’s weakness but in 
its own strength. 

As a newspaper reporter, I have 
seen countless cases where cour- 
age was SO contagious that it swept 
everything before it. 

I know a prosecutor who defied 
gangdom and walked into a group 
conspiring to assassinate him. The 
leader of the gang immediately 
gave orders no one should harm 
him. His daring stirred his city 
to a thorough cleanup. 

Courage in citizenship, so des- 
perately needed today, is not so 
dramatically possible for every- 
one. Yet the opportunity is none- 
theless real. And one heroic citi- 
zen, or a small handful, can 
change an entire community or 
city from deadly inertness to hon- 
est public service. 

The contagion of courage is evi- 
denced nowhere today more than 
in the field of science. What a 
tragedy to see great nations ban- 
ish their Einsteins, but what an 
inspiration to see these majes- 
tic characters accept ostracism 
rather than deny their convictions 
or permit their abilities to be ex- 
ploited! 

I caught a glimpse of this heroic 
spirit of science one glorious star- 
lit Winter’s night in Yerkes Ob- 
servatory, Williams Bay, Wiscon- 
sin, on the shores of Lake Geneva. 
The temperature was ten degrees 
below zero. 

Into the vast revolving gal- 
lery housing the main telescope 
trooped a shift of shivering young 
astronomers. They gathered about 
the immense instrument which 
pointed like a huge cannon at the 
twinkling firmament. 

“Are these men going to make 
observations here tonight?” I 


- Courage Is Contagious 


By William F. McDermott 


This superlative human quality dispels fear, drives 


out cynicism, and recaptures man’s will to achieve. 


asked of old Dr. Edwin B. Frost, 
who, though blind, headed the in- 
stitution before his death. 

“Certainly,” he smiled. “They'll 
stay here all night long.” 

“But where’s the heat? It’s cold 
here.” 

“We can’t have it. Heat waves 
would distort the vision. So our 
men work without it. Suffering 
goes with progress.” 

Courage is contagious among 
scientists as they brave innumer- 
able hazards to find facts. It is 
the spiritual side of the search for 
knowledge. In the search for 
truth, as Dr. Arthur H. Compton, 
eminent physicist, so aptly puts it, 
one gains the courage to apply the 
truth. And the contagion of cour- 
age spreads from one seeker after 
truth to another until it becomes 
the tradition of all. 

Courage that inspires can be 
found among the high and the 
lowly, the famous, the obscure. 

I know of an old couple who re- 
fused to go on “relief.” “We'll find 
a way out,” they said. They man- 
aged to keep body and soul to- 
gether—and at least 20 other peo- 
ple, resigned to becoming public 
wards, were heartened to make 
one more effort to sustain them- 
selves. And they succeeded. 

A businessman lost his only 
child in a railway accident. He 
courageously set out to help oth- 
ers in the name of his son—and 
today crippled children through- 
out the world are being helped as 
never before in history because 
the contagion of Rotarian “Daddy” 
Allen’s fortitude spread abroad. 

In the Yangtze Valley in China 
the name of an American physi- 
cian has been revered for a gen- 
eration—he set out alone to battle 
a yellow-fever epidemic, and in- 
spired 10 million people not to re- 


sign in the face of death, but to 
battle it. 

Courage registers more deeply 
than fear. Fear may strike more 
quickly, but courage shames the 
coward into believing and achiev- 
ing, and draws the wavering man 
like a magnet. Fear in one man 
may be felt by another, weaken- 
ing both. But courage in one be- 
gets courage in another, building 
each individual to meet his prob- 
lems squarely, realistically 

I talked recently to a woman 
who has spent 50 years helping 
the poorest of the poor in India. 
She was going back to her post to 
spend the rest of her life. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“They need me,” she said. Hard- 
ship can’t deter courage like that. 

Several years ago two young 
missionaries were murdered by 
bandits in a distant land. Fifty 
young men and women of the 
school from which they were 
graduated immediately  volun- 
teered to take their places. 

My home community of 70,000 
people for years had its pulse 
quickened by the courage of the 
mother of Patricia Maguire, the 
girl who was stricken with sleep- 
ing sickness for six years and 
never awakened. Day and night, 
year on end, she cared for the girl, 
at the same time nursing her para- 
lyzed mother and doing the work 
in the household for four others. 

Courage is the superlative qual- 
ity that makes the world stand at 
attention. And it is contagious 
today, particularly among our 
youth, driving out cynicism and 
defeatism, and _ bringing back 
ideals and the will to achieve. 

If you would know life to the 
fullest, let courage be your watch- 
word. Others will catch the spirit 
and follow you as their leader. 
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leanor Roosevelt on: 












chen of us who have been go- 
ing around America are impressed 
with the fact that one type of or- 
ganization might possibly be a real 
help in carrying people through 


hard times without needing so 
much Government assistance. It 
requires, however, a consciousness 
on the part of the whole commun- 
ity that there are difficulties to be 
solved and a willingness to set 
its shoulders to the wheel and 
help to solve them. The particu- 
lar activity I have in mind is the 
self-help coéperative. To many 
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people that is just a name and 
means very little, but to some peo- 
ple it means the preservation of 
self-respect, the development of a 
new skill or the practice of an old 
one, and a chance to start out 
again with a background of se- 
curity. 

The first self-help codperative 
that I remember hearing much 
about was the one established in 
Richmond, Virginia. The prin- 
ciple of the self-help codperative is 
that anyone, old or young, if he 
has need to do so, may come in 
and work, and that his work hours 
will be exchanged for scrip which 
can, in turn, be exchanged for com- 
modities and services performed 
by others, also members of the 
codperative. In 1938 in the Rich- 
mond Citizens’ Service Exchange, 
211,300 hours were worked by the 
members. For this work, scrip 
was issued to the workers and 
they exchanged it for food, cloth- 
ing, shoes, bedding, and fuel wood. 

In some places even shelter may 
be provided in this way, and fre- 
quently beauty-parlor work and 
barbering are done. In order to 
do this, all these activities must 
be carried on in the exchange, 
which means, for instance, that if 
you have a man who is capable of 
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ABOUT self-help codperatives 
in America which "like WPA," 
declares Mrs. Roosevelt, are 
"something to tide us over... ." 
Among advantages she lists the 
retention of skills by unhired 
workmen to keep them fit when 
jobs are offered. Every reader 
may not concur, yet all will 
agree on the existence of the 
basic world-wide economic prob- 
lem and the importance of un- 
derstanding efforts for allevia- 
tion of the resultant suffering. 








being a baker, you must give him 
a bake oven and the material for 
making bread. So the community 
must be conscious enough of the 
need to furnish the bake oven and 
the materials for bread. The bak- 
er, in return for his hours of la- 
bor, may want to buy a suit. Some 
other person who gets his bread 
in the exchange will have spent 
his hours of labor in repairing, 
cleaning, and pressing a_ suit 
which somebody in the community 
has not needed and has therefore 
turned in to the self-help codpera- 
tive to be renovated for someone 
who does need it. You see you 
cannot start a self-help codpera- 
tive with nothing. 

The more things the people who 
come in are able to do, the more 
things you have to get from the 
community in order to enable 
them to go to work. For example, 
if you have good laundry work- 
ers, somebody has to donate laun- 
dry machinery; if you have people 
who know how to make and up- 
holster furniture, somebody has to 
donate the necessary machinery. 
But in the end these people who 
work in the exchange do not suf- 
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fer from the stigma of being un- 
employed and on relief. 

Of course, on the Works Pro- 
jects Administration (WPA) there 
should be no sense of stigma, be- 
cause one gives work in return for 
what he gets, but I am sorry to 
say that in many places I have 
found deep resentment at the atti- 
tude of those who interview WPA 
workers. On the other side of the 
picture, there is a resentment on 
the part of many people toward 
the WPA worker which prevents 
him from getting a job on the out- 
side, which he could frequently 
fill and would give a great deal 
to obtain. 


Ix THE self-help codperative 
these feelings are not present. 
What is furnished by the com- 
munity is usually material which 
would otherwise be wasted, and, 
except in the case of money 
granted by the Government or by 
some other source to pay for 
trained supervision or for certain 
definite expenses which cannot be 
eliminated, there is very little di- 
rect tax in the way of cash taken 
from the taxpayer. 

The Richmond Citizens’ Service 
Exchange served as a model for 
the establishment in Washington, 
D. C., of a self-help exchange, 
though it has developed different- 
ly to fit the needs of a different 
community. In 1939 this exchange 
gave work to between 600 and 680 
people a month. In 1939, 422,554 
hours of work were provided. It 
is interesting to see the ways in 
which those workers spent the 
scrip earned: 181,524 pieces were 
svent for meals and bread; 103,553 
pieces for clothing and such 
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ANOTHER type of self-help project is spon- 
sored by Columbus, Ohio, Elks. It salvages 
discarded fruits and vegetables for poorer 
families and city charitable institutions. 


household supplies as_ sheets, 
towels, and table linen; 27,354 for 
furniture and furniture repair; 
15,884 for fuel; 13,023 for shoe re- 
pair; 10,547 for barbering and 
beauty-shop services. 

In that list of scrip spent, which 
represents hours of labor, is the 
tale of the possibility of getting a 
new job. If you can get some- 
thing to eat, even if it is not en- 
tirely adequate; if you can get new 
clothes and have your shoes re- 
paired, and go to a barber or a 
hairdresser, you can start again 
on the job-hunting business in the 
frame of mind which gets a job. 

Self-help, like WPA, is some- 
thing to tide us over until the na- 
tions of this world solve their eco- 
nomic problems and recognize the 
fact that no civilization can pos- 
sibly survive which does not fur- 
nish every individual who wishes 
to work a job at wages on which 
he can live decently. 

I grew up in an era when I re- 
member hearing many people say 
with some contempt that this or 
that individual felt the world 
owed him a living. The idea was 
that the individual in question was 
unwilling to work and that, there- 
fore, society had no obligations 
toward him. I am inclined to 
agree with the idea, but we are up 
against a different problem now. 

Most of the people who are out 
of work are ready and willing to 
work. You and I can pick out, of 
course, individuals who like to live 
on other people’s labor and who 
perhaps have to be forced to work. 
The great majority of people who 
are not ill or too old are ready 
and anxious to work, however, 
and in this curiously complicated 
civilization which we have created 
through the centuries, there is no 
work for them todo. We ought to 
change that old saying and say 
that a civilization and an economic 
system which does not recognize 
its responsibility to answer this 
question of how work at a living 
wage can be furnished every in- 
dividual, should be held in as great 
contempt as we used to hold the 
individual who had the attitude 
that he could go through life ef- 
fortlessly and expect the world to 
look after him. 





The self-help codperative has no 
use for anyone who is not willing 
to do a good day’s work, but the 
codperative has this advantage— 
every age is served alike. In dif- 
ferent parts of the United States 
self-help has been a spontaneous 
response of workers to prolonged 
unemployment. Both in Richmond 
and in Washington, D. C., it was 
initiated by people who saw that 
it might solve certain difficulties 
and wished to make a demonstra- 
tion of what could be done; so that 
in these two instances it has not 
sprung up so clearly from the peo- 
ple themselves. I have seen it, 
however, with curious vitality, 
spring up in places where you 
would expect to find utter discour- 
agement and loss of all initiative. 
Such things as this have hap- 
pened: unemployed workers have 
borrowed idle tractors and asked 
near-by farmers if they would 
take their labor for unsold pota- 
toes. It is just going back to the 
early days of America and using 
mother wit and neighborliness to 
keep alive. 

During the last seven years, for 
the first time, these sporadic ef- 
forts of idle workers have been 
systematized and certain precise 
economic aims and definite tech- 
niques of operation have been 
worked out, and in certain of these 
the Government has_ supplied 
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funds with which to buy neces- 
sary tools. 

Self-help codperatives should be 
looked upon as a protection for in- 
dustrial workers who are subject 
to the present extremes which re- 
quire in many industries at times 
a maximum of employment and at 
other times throwing great num- 
bers of people back on their own 
resources. In another field, the 
Farm Security Administration, an 
effort has been made to help the 
small farmer provide himself with 
a broad base of real income by 
expanding his productive activi- 
ties so as to supplement his cash 
income in good years and in bad 
years to make him more self-sus- 
taining. 


Tae LAST Government grants to 
these self-help codperatives were 
made in 1936, and 125 exchanges 
are still in existence and going 
strong. The essential activities are 
always the production of food, the 
cutting of fuel wood, and the mak- 
ing of clothing, but many other 
things have been done in different 
parts of the country, such as 
dairying, poultry raising, fishing, 
plumbing, carpentry, baking, op- 
erating cafeterias and _ beauty 
shops, and repairing automobiles, 
radios, and shoes. 

The Barter Theater in Abing- 
don, Virginia, was based on much 
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the same barter idea which fur- 
nished the springboard for nearly 
all self-help codperatives, and | 
have never forgotten a delightful 
story I heard told at a lunch 
eon a year ago by Robert Por 
terfield. He told of looking out of 
the window and seeing a man and 
his wife and a cow standing out- 
side the theater. Shortly the man 
came in and inquired how much 
milk would be needed for a ticket 
to the show. He was told and 
went out and brought the milk in 
Mr. Porterfield asked if the farm- 
er’s wife was not to be allowed to 
attend also, and he answered: 
“Sure, but I ain’t doing her milk- 
ing for her.” 

So you see, everybody must do 
his own work, but the codperative 
spirit which underlies the whole 
movement is valuable education 
for a democracy. Every day you 
work you realize that you cannot 
work for yourself alone, but all the 
other workers must be producing 
too in order that you may barter 
for what you wish and need. The 
more you help the others, the 
more you really gain yourself. 
Good doctrine to inculcate in the 
citizens of a great democracy! 

It seems foolish to have to re- 
peat that the codperative does not 
compete with factory production, 
but it is necessary to say so over 
and over again apparently.  I[n- 
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dustry has at times been fearful 
lest these self-help groups might 
become a menace, but, after all, 
they need these workers at times 
and they need workers who have 
skills and who are accustomed to 
work with good equipment 


R A WAY, the running of a self 
help exchange is insurance for in- 
dustry that its workers will not 
come back rusty and have to be 
reéducated in their work when 
they are needed. What they pro- 
duce in the exchange is for con 
sumption among _ themselves 
With no income they could not 
buy from the outside. If they were 
not working in the exchange, they 
would be a complete charge upon 
the community. This would not 
perhaps be serious if it meant that 
you could take care of them 
through relief in the cheapest way 
possible for a short time and that 
then they would return at the call 
of industry to their usual jobs, but 


‘ that is not what happens as a rule 


If they are idle, they are underfed 
their families lack food, a decent 
home, and a chance for recreation, 
and so disintegration begins. A 
young criminal may develop in a 
family which has never had that 
kind of a blot before; some of the 
children may develop tuberculo- 
sis. Whena worker is called back, 
his background, his own condi 
tion, unfits him to be of any value 

This is the thing which too few 
people think about when they 
count the cost of giving men and 
women work in self-help ex 
changes or even on WPA or any 
place which is not the usual form 
of employment in either urban or 
rural localities. 

I do not see how it is possible to 
study the results of the self-help 
exchanges without being anxious 
to see this work supported and ex 
tended. True, there have been 
some failures, frequently because 
of lack of leadership or lack of 
knowledge on the part of the com 
munity or group working out their 
particular community problem 
We need to give more study and 
thought to helping people to help 
themselves, and that is why I hope 
that communities all over the 
United States will take an interest 
in self-help codperatives 


THESE happy lads are peeling potatoes sup- 
plied to a Columbus orphanage. Fred Hertel 
began this “food cooperative’ back in 1933 
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BEFORE THE BROADCAST—Speakers Nunn and 
Keating get acquainted at a luncheon for “the tal- 
ent.” The chat hinges on “’Rotary’s amazing growth.” 


SIXTY workingmen who like to sing, the Chicago 
Swedish Glee Club, fill the opera house with lil- 
ting harmonics during the hour program preceding 
the broadcast. Note the Town Meeting banner in 
the background bespeaking tolerance, reason, jus- 
tice. The essence of the Town Meeting idea is free 
discussion of problems under conditions of fair play. 





= the old New England 
“‘meetinghouse’’ idea, “America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air” has since 
1935 been airing public questions im- 
partially. So has THE ROTARIAN in its 
debates-of-the-month—since 1932. 
And this report of the February 22nd 
Town Meeting takes the place of the 
usual monthly symposium. 

Usually the Town Meetings are held 
in New York, but when the Chicago 
Rotary Club invited Moderator George 
V. Denny, Jr., to broadcast from Chi- 
cago during Rotary Observance Week, 


Employers, Employees 


That was the discussion theme for the 
Town Meeting of the Air February 22, 
commemorating Rotary Observance 
Week, which was heard by a world-wide 
audience estimated to exceed 8 million. 


the Public 


The great Civic Ope 


he accepted. 
Building was taken over. More tha 
3,000 people—including the 
crier in costume—were there t 
and to see. 

In addition to the usual listeners-j 
were many scores of Rotary grou 
Estimates of the total radio audie 
for this Meeting run in the million 
—certainly more than five, perhay 
eight or nine, maybe ten! . 

Only the gist of the discussion 
given here. Full reports are, of co 
available from Town Hall, New Yo 
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SPEAKER “AL” ROTH pares his script to the ten-min- 
ute maximum—while George Treadwell, Secretary 
of the Rotary Club of Chicago, sits by with counsel. 


“LET'S WARM UP for the broadcast discussion with 
some questions now,” invites Chicago Rotarian Al- 
fred P. Haake, an economist and association execu- 
tive, as he opens a forum period during prelimi- 
naries. Soon someone is on his feet—then half a 
dozen want the floor. Questions and answers and 
parried points rain. The “warm up” is successful. 








THE MAN who makes the show go, Modera 





George V. Denny, Jr., gives his scripts a final ch 
ing before stepping out to the platform microphon 


HEAD HOST Herbert J. Taylor, President of the } 
tary Club of Chicago, welcomes the audience 
Town Meeting’s first appearance in Chicag 
fore him in the cavernous auditorium is a crc 
section of the American populace—employers 
borers, and consumers, and professors and studer 
of every shade of political and religious doctrin 
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SPEAKER on the broad- 
bet cast program was Henry 

L. Nunn, the president of 
the Nunn-Bush Shoe 
Company, Milwaukee ... 
Presenting him, Moderator Denny 
noted that five years ago he had 
introduced in his plant a “52 pay- 
check plan” which has “justly won 
approbation of workers.” Mr. Nunn 
responded in part: 











Wecannotchange humannature; 
but it is not too difficult to change 
the system under which men 
work. . . . We must devise a plan 
that will retain all the elements 
of a free enterprise, and work to- 
gether. 

To me it seems that some men 
who manage industry have ac- 
quired a mistaken idea that the 
only responsibility they have is to- 
ward capital, that labor is to be 
purchased like any other com- 
modity at so much per hour or so 
much per piece, according to the 
market price. ... Labor makes the 
same mistake. Labor says to man- 
agement, “We hope you can make 
a profit in your business, but, after 
all, that is noconcern of ours. What 
we demand is an_ increased 
wage rate. It is up to you to make 
a profit.”. . . So labor plunges it- 
self into grief through agitation 
for increasing wage rates—which 
can only raise the selling prices 
and reduce the salability of goods 
labor produces. 

Let management and_ labor 
agree, not on an arbitrary hourly 
rate which ties the employer's 
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hands, preventing him from pric- 
ing products according to the law 
of supply and demand, but on 
labor’s proper share of each dollar 
of business that is done. . . . The 
consumer, not the employer, sup- 
plies the dollar. Whether wage 
rates are high or low, whether 
times are good or bad, labor can 
safely have only its fair percent- 
age of that dollar. Labor is ex- 
ploited if it does not get it; capital 
is dissipated if labor succeeds in 
getting more 

Let’s see what happens when 
labor works, not for an hourly 
rate, but for an agreed percentage 
of production, based either on 
gross dollars or added values. Both 
labor and management then see 
that the real problem is to make 
the product good enough and price 
it low enough so consumers will 
freely buy. Both become equally 
interested in quality of goods, ef- 
ficiency of operation, the installa- 
tion of laborsaving machinery, 
and the elimination of wasteful 
effort. Industry now ceases to be 
an unsound partnership. 

Rotary is right: “He _ profits 
most who serves best.” Industry 
does not owe the able-bodied man 
an arbitrary wage for his hour or 
his day. It owes him only his fair 
share of what the consumer is able 
or willing to pay for what he pro- 
duces. But management can 
budget labor’s fair share of the 
consumer’s dollar so as to provide 
greater regularity of income. With 
wages on a percentage basis, con- 
tinuous income and greater secur- 
ity of job become a possibility. . . . 

The use of violence and arbi- 
trary force is such a futile thing, 
and it makes no difference whether 
it is used by the leaders of capital 
or the leaders of labor. . . . Exer- 
cise of arbitrary action is poor 
business on either side. 

Men today want and expect to 
have some say about the condi- 
tions under which they work. 
They want to have just as much 
to say about their compensation 
and working conditions as the 
spokesmen of capital. I believe 
that is something to which they 
are entitled. So let us pay labor 
not an arbitrary wage rate, but an 
agreed percentage of the consum- 
er’s dollar. This should help both 
capital and labor to appreciate the 
economic limitations beyond 
which neither can safely go... 





SPEAKER was Edward 
vd Keating, of Washington, 
the editor of “Labor,” of- 
ficial organ for 15 rail- 
road labor organizations. 











He was introduced as a former 


newspaperman, a trade unionist, 


and a former Congressman from 
Colorado. He, pictu red below, said 


I am convinced we cannot 
achieve industrial peace and pet 
manent prosperity in the United 
States unless we frankly recognize 
certain facts 

Fact No. 1: God has been good 


to us. He has bestowed on us the 
richest heritage that has come to 
any people. We appear to have a 
genius for mass production, but 
we have forgotten that mass pro 
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duction cannot be sustained with 
out mass consumption Do you 
know that according to the latest 
official reports, 4 million Ameri 


can families in 1936 had an aver- 


age income of $412 a year? 
Fact No. 2: Without the farmer, 
we would all perish. That being 


true, the least we can do for the 
farmer is to arrange matters so he 
will own the soil he tills and, after 
he has tilled it, receive for his 
products the cost of production, 
plus a reasonable profit. That will 
enable him to live according to 
a decent American standard, and 
to send his children to school, in- 
stead of forcing them to glutted 
labor markets in our great cities 

Fact No. 3: The income of the 
worker, in town or city, must also 


be greatly increased sc that he, 
like his brother on the farm, may 
have much more of the good things 
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of life and so his wife may remain 
in the home to look after the 
children instead of hurrying away 
in the early hours of the morning 
to work in some office or factory. 

Hours of labor must be reduced 
to the point where we may truth- 
fully say that no American able 
and willing to work is denied the 
right to earn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow. In order to 
bring this about, we must have 
genuine collective bargaining and 
employers must recognize that 
workers of all classes have the 
right to join the union of their 
choice. How absurd it is to 
suggest that in any of our indus- 
tries a worker may successfully 
bargain for himself! It’s like pit- 
ting one lonely Lilliputian against 
a gigantic Gulliver. 

Fact No. 4: Business also has 
its rights and they must be freely 
recognized by agriculture and 
labor. Business is entitled to a 
proper return on capital invested 
and even to a generous reward 
for its managerial skill. When 
labor enters into a contract with 
an employer, the employer has a 
right to insist that the contract 
be carried out, even if at the mo- 
ment it seems unfair to labor. 

That is the position of the Amer- 
ican labor movement. To empha- 
size that point, may I refer very 
briefly to the 21 standard railroad 
labor organizations. Today, 
after ten years of the worst de- 
pression in the history of man- 
kind, they are in a stronger posi- 
tion, from every point of view, 
than ever before. They have more 
than a million members. ... Every 
railroad in the United States and 
in Canada has entered into con- 
tractual relations with some or all 
of these unions. Not one of these 
unions has ever broken a contract 
with an employer... and during 
1938 and 1939, the last two years, 
there was not a single strike or 
an hour’s interruption of service 
resulting from a labor dispute on 
the railroads of the United States. 
... There is no reason why every 
industry in the land should not be 
organized on the same basis... . 

Business, agriculture, and labor 
must come to the council table, 
not as foes... but as friends, 
eager to solve a great problem in 
the only way great problems are 
ever permanently solved—by as- 
suring evenhanded justice to all. 
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SPEAKER was Almon E. 
5” Roth, the president of the 
San Francisco Employers’ 
Council, an advisor on em- 
ployer-employee relations. 
Mr. Roth, a former President of Ro- 
tary International, was for many 
years comptroller and business man- 
ager of Stanford University. Ex- 
cerpts from his radio remarks: 











Recently ... Mr. John Q. Public 
has learned that the Wagner Act 
is no panacea; that strikes occur 
from causes other than refusal to 
recognize the right of collective 
bargaining; that the express pur- 
pose of the Wagner Act has been 
largely vitiated by jurisdictional 
conflicts between factions of labor 
which the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board has no power to con- 
trol and apparently feels are “too 
hot to handle.” The public has 
also learned that the unrestricted 
exercise of the employee’s and the 
employer’s right to strikes and 
lockouts often do great injury to 
innocent third parties. 

The public still wants labor to 
enjoy good wages and decent 
hours, but it also wants these 
wages and hours to be kept within 
limits which will protect the con- 
sumer against excessive costs of 
production, and which will permit 
industry and agriculture to sur- 
vive. Above all, the public is now 
demanding relief from the enor- 
mous losses involved in the fre- 
quent strikes which have plagued 
this country . 

The lowest estimate of the losses 
involved in the 98-day Pacific 
Coast maritime strike of 1936 was 
300 million dollars. By way of 
comparison, the total combined 
cost of three of the world’s great- 
est and most useful engineering 
projects, the San Francisco-Oak- 
land Bridge, the Golden Gate 
Bridge, and the Hoover Dam on 


the Colorado River, was only 276 
million dollars. 

The losses in the recent Chrys- 
ler strike have been estimated at 
50 million dollars, or four times as 
much as the total 1939 expendi- 
tures of the American Red Cross. 
.. . Unfortunately, collective bar- 
gaining, which is the pattern for 
employment relations in all democ- 
racies of the world, is inherently 
a pressure process. It is inevitable, 
therefore, that there will always 
be sharp differences of opinion 
and conflicts of interest. 

More than 50 percent of the 
strikes which occurred in this 
country during the past two years 
resulted from the refusal of em- 
ployers to bargain collectively ... 
who have not complied with the 
fundamental requirements of the 
Wagner Act. Even though this 
Act requires amendments, and I 
believe it does, the public expects 
compliance by employers in the 
meantime. 

The public has also the right to 
insist that both employers and 
employees refrain from violence 
and physical intimidation. ... In 
order to prevent hasty and ill-ad- 
vised action by either employers 
or employees, the public should 
encourage and demand the use of 
conciliation and mediation. ...A 
compulsory waiting period follow- 
ing notice of intention to strike 
or lockout, similar to that recent- 
ly enacted by statute in the pro- 
gressive State of Minnesota, would 
in many cases protect the public 
interest without curtailment of 
any legitimate rights of either em- 
ployer or employee. 

The use of picket lines and sec- 
ondary boycotts against innocent 
members of the public . . . should 
also be outlawed. . . . The public 
also has the right to be protected 
against increased costs which re- 
sult from restrictions on output, 
such as, for instance, limitation 
upon the number of bricks which 
a man may lay in one day. Collu- 
sive agreements between employ- 
ers and employees which require 
the use of specified materials or 
otherwise restrain free competi- 
tion are likewise against the pub- 
lic interest. Finally, the public 
has the right to demand that the 
same standards of common hon- 
esty which we expect in other 
transactions shall be applied to 
collective bargaining. 
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“We are ready for the ques- 
tions,” announced Moderator Denny 
(above) as Mr. Roth finished—and 
the fun began. Questions from the 
audience put speakers on their toes. 
A typical bit of the colloquy: 

Moderator: Well, Mr. Nunn, 
here is a question from Mr. A. H. 
Prager, of Oradella, New Jersey, 
who has wired in and asked: “Has 
the National Labor Relations 
Board helped to bring about bet- 
ter relations between employers 
and employees?” 

Mr. Nunn: I don’t think so. I am 
heartily in sympathy with the ob- 
jective of Congress in seeing that 
workers have the right to collec- 
tive action. Of course, they should 
have the right to collective action. 
They are nothing better than 
slaves if they don’t have. But I 
don’t like the idea of putting such 
an instrument of force in the 
hands of one side. 

Man: Mr. Keating, how may 
certain restrictive practices of 
unions be avoided? 

Mr. Keating: Well, that is a 
pretty broad question. I don’t 
know what the gentleman is refer- 
ring to. The best way to bring 
about an arrangement of that kind 
is by negotiation between the 
union and the employer. In nine 
cases out of ten, surely these so- 


All photographs by 
staff photographers 


called restrictions were placed 
there by collective bargaining be- 
tween the employer and the em- 
ployee, and, presumably, have 
been satisfactory to both sides. 

Man: Mr. Roth, don’t you be- 
lieve eventually, through legisla- 
tion, we will naturally eliminate 
the company unions, or will that 
come about automatically? 

Mr. Roth: I doubt whether we 
will, because the trend seems to 
be toward the company union. No 
matter what one’s opinion of the 
company union may be, the facts 
are that that is the trend. 

Man: Mr. Keating, with the 
union of railroad employees so 
well established, what, if any, 
contribution has this made to the 
financial condition of the rail- 
roads? 

Mr. Keating: You needn’t worry 
about the financial condition of 
the railroads. I don’t know of any 
subject before the American peo- 
ple which has been more distorted 
by propaganda than the financial 
condition of the railroads. (Cries 
of “No!’”) You asked me to ex- 
press an opinion on what happens 
to be my business. I am paid to 
keep in touch with such matters, 
and I assure you that if you come 
down to my office, I will demon- 
strate the truth of what I say, that 
the railroad industry during this 
depression has been as prosper- 
ous as any other industry in the 
land—any other big industry... . 

Moderator: Our time is almost 
up, and although there are a great 
many people on their feet, we will 
have to turn this subject over to 
our discussion groups. After all, 
this is your problem, and you, the 
American people, must make up 
your minds how it is going to be 
resolved. Discuss it in your groups 
and with your friends, and, if you 
feel disposed, write us. 


















































QUERISTS keep the audience popping, some in the ' 
third balcony signalling the moderator with |} 
kerchiefs. Many preferred to read their questions 
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FOR ALL ITS diverse views, the crowd was good- 
natured, and, concurring with a Town Meeting tra 
dition, expressed disapproval with No!, not Booo! 
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Criminals fre Home Grown 


By J. Edgar Hoover 


Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
United States Department of Justice 


A DISCOURAGING FACT is 


that the crime problem is for the 
most part a youth problem. 
Throughout the past year the 
largest number of individuals ar- 
rested by ages fell in the 19-year 
old group, while those 18 years old 
were second. One out of every five 
persons arrested was under 21 
years of age. 

To make progress in preventing 
crime in the United States, the 
criminal habit in boys must be 
prevented. To do this, however, 
requires incessant effort, not 
merely by the police, but by all 
law-abiding citizens. Criminals are 
made, not born, and far too many 
young boys acquire the habit of 
scoffing at law and order. 

It is difficult to read of youth- 
ful offenders in the daily press 
and not ask the questions: ““‘Where 
was the failure? Whose was the 
fault? Why is that boy in the 
penitentiary today instead of 
working somewhere, caring for 
himself, getting ready to raise a 
decent family?” <A daily contact 
over the past 15 years with liter- 
ally hundreds of cases I think 
supplies the answer. 

Criminals are home grown. So 
are law-abiding, honorable citi- 
zens. Character, good or bad, gets 
its original “set” at the dinner 
table, in front of the living-room 
fire, in the basement workshop or 
playroom, even perhaps in the 
woodshed—wherever parents and 
their children meet, live with one 
another, react on one another. 
Very few parents consciously and 
wilfully instill criminal ideals in 
their youngsters. Criminal ten- 
dencies and habits are mostly 
picked up outside of the home, 
perhaps on the street—because of 
a lack of proper teaching in the 
home; but boys seek the street 
and the outside, and become re- 
ceptive to the criminal ideas and 
ideals of tough pals or gangs, usu- 
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When the dinner table and the woodshed 


fail to teach decency, the cycle which 
lands boys in jail often begins—unless 


society succeeds as a substitute parent. 























ally for just one reason: somehow, 
whether because of indifference, 
ignorance, laziness, or stupidity, 
the home and parents have failed. 

Regret it though we do, homes 
do fail too often. Many parents 
fail to instill firmly in their chil- 
dren those principles which lead 
to the development of good char- 
acter. Consider: 19 percent of the 
crime in the United States is com- 
mitted by youngsters not yet old 
enough to vote, often by kids of 
high-school age who should still 
be under the active management 
and responsibility of the home; 
55 percent of the crime is com- 
mitted by criminals under 30. We 
who are engaged in enforcement 
of law find these law-defying 
youngsters, often little more than 
babes in arms, stealing most of the 
automobiles, committing 12 per- 
cent of the murders, perpetrating 
tens of thousands of burglaries, 
larcenies, and crimes of more hide- 
ous nature. 

If homes fail as training schools 
for law-abiding citizenship, what 





recourse does society then have? 

There is no real substitute for 
a good home. Nothing on earth 
can wholly take its place. But 
society does necessarily have al- 
ternative training methods which 
can sometimes be very useful. 
And these, I say to you, in these 
disturbed, restless, and troubled 
times, when we are all so much on 
the move, and human foundations 
have little chance to grow old, and 
standards of conduct have little 














chance to crystallize into old 
established customs—these alter- 
natives, I say, we must now call 
upon and perfect and utilize as 
we have never used them before. 

Most boys do not want to grow 
up to be criminals. The will is 
toward the good. But human be- 
ings, like trees, in old age take 
the curves that were given them 
when young. Given a fighting 
chance, most boys will grow 
straight and become decent men, 
and I say we must increasingly 
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spend ourselves to see that they 
get such a chance. As good a 
chance as possible, for as many 
of them as possible. 

I am thinking specifically now 
of the service opportunities in 
this field for organizations like 
Rotary —opportunities through 
local clubs and individuals to do 
for some boys what some parents 
have failed to do for them. Never 
doubt that much can be done. 
And never doubt that it’s serious- 
ly necessary to do something. The 
fight against crime is nothing 
short of war. What must we do? 

First, I think, we must under- 
stand the problem. Parents and 
leaders of youth must have a sure 
feeling for what alienates, antag- 
onizes, and obscurely irritates 
boys, as well as for what discip- 
lines and inspires them. Boys are 
natural hero worshipers. And if 
there is no hero in the home, one 
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will surely be looked for else- 
where. If the one found is a 
miserable poor sort, the making of 
a criminal may begin at once. 
Crime begins at home. Decency 
begins at home. The greatest of 
all recipes for crime prevention is 
understanding of boy nature by 
older people, especially parents. 
Understanding, plus effective 
guidance based on such under- 
standing. It is chiefly from homes 
where misunderstanding or indif- 
ference occurs which drive boys 
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into haphazard relationships out- 
side, that the men are recruited 
whom we of the FBI later know, 
and conduct nation-wide hunts 
for, as kidnappers, murderers, 
forgers, thieves, rapists, and other 
public enemies. 

Guidance is the second thing 
Effective guidance. If the average 
age of criminals is ever to in 
crease, it undoubtedly will be at- 
tributable in considerable part to 
the splendid work of the Boy 
Scouts of America and _ other 
youth-serving agencies in provid 
ing so many boys with proper sur- 
roundings and guidance. 

[t is here, I think, that the serv- 
ice clubs can play a particularly 
important rdle when homes fail 
The clubs can support and pro- 
mote any number of group ac- 
tivities which enable boys to ab- 
sorb right ideas rather’ than 
wrong; and if men who under- 
stand boys will give themselves in 
these activities, they can provide 
that personal guidance and inspi- 
ration which are so much needed 
by boys. 

Here I want to say something 
which I hope no one will miscon- 
strue. The understanding and 
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tact required for the successful 
guidance of boys are not given to 
everyone. Such guidance can be 
a fine art, and, like gold, it’s where 
you find it. I have known indi- 
viduals in obscure positions who 
were past masters in this art; and 





[ have known multimillionaires 
who were total failures in it 

Note this, too: the ability to 
help boys is not always possessed 
by those who wish to help them 
This ability is almost intuitive 
with those who do _ possess 
grounded deeply in knowledge, 
sympathy, a lifetime of human 
understanding. Yet it can be a 
quired through understanding. No 
parent in this regard ever need be 
a failure. 

But do not doubt your posses 
sion of the ability to work with, 
to guide, and to inspire boys your 
self until you have tried honest 
ly, earnestly, and repeatedly to 
exercise it. Then if you decide 
past any doubt that you do lack 
possession of it, you can still play 
the rdle of rooter and side-line 
supporter. There is no finer use 
for money than to support activi- 
ties which train boys to become 
law-abiding, decent citizens 

In the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation we have made a con- 
sistent effort to “play up” the men 
who catch criminals, rather than 
the men who are criminals. To 
that end we have undertaken by 
every possible means to improve 
the standards of the personnel, to 
raise the qualifications for en- 
trance into the work, to pay am- 
ple salaries to the men who can 
qualify as agents—to make crim- 
inal catching, in short, an enviable 
profession on a par with law, 


medicine, business. The same ef- 
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fort is being extended in many 
police departments. The FBI Na- 
tional Police Academy, for ex- 
ample, is playing a part in this 
national movement by training a 
considerable number of execu- 
tives and instructors of municipal, 
county, and State law-enforce- 
ment organizations. The training 
is intensive. The training period 
is 12 weeks, and the courses of- 
fered are similar to those provided 
for the special agents of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. 


— statistics, as I said be- 
fore, indicate definitely that such 
organizations as CCC camps, the 
Y.M.C.A., C.Y.0., Boy and Girl 
Scout troops, boys’ clubs of vari- 
ous kinds, and other organizations 
which direct and train young peo- 
ple and occupy them with con- 
structive activities and do some of 
the things that some parents fail 
to do, have had their excellent ef- 
fect. At one time the largest num- 
ber of arrests actually fell in the 
17-year-old group. That it has 
moved up to the 19-year-old group 
is some encouragement. Keep boys 
from becoming criminals when 
they are young, and we can Keep 
most of them from ever becoming 
criminals. 

Criminals are not a race apart. 
Most of them are ordinary normal 
human beings, at first. To be 
sure, there are some neurotics, 


HOME, says the author, is where character gets its “set.” If life 


and some who are biologically or 
psychologically defective. But 
mostly they are the product of 
deep-laid social faults. They rep- 
resent misdirected energy. 

No public enemy ever won a 
place of prominence overnight in 
the headlines of the daily press. 
He is a graduate of the delinquent 
practices of the gangs and pals 
with whom he associates, or of 
the shortcomings of the home and 
community in which he lives. 
Small thefts can and often do be- 
gin merely as part of a boy’s play 
life. And small thefts, unchecked 
and unpunished and unrestrained 
by inner disciplines, can lead to 
the most hideous of crimes. Boys 
are filled with energy and must 
do something: shall they steal, or 
shall they play baseball? Their 
instinct is to follow the leader 
they admire, do as he does. Good 
leadership can always outmaneu- 
ver criminal leadership. But it 
must know full well what it’s 
about and the odds against it. 

Aside from abstract aspects of 
good citizenship versus criminal- 
ity, consider the financial side. 
The per capita cost of crime in the 
United States is approximately 
$10 a month, $120 a year. If the 
entire cost of crime could be 
eliminated, the saving would soon 
pay off the national debt. Give us 
freedom from crime for three 
years, and we could pay the entire 


cost of America’s part in the 
World War, with a big bonus be- 
sides! 

In the files of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation in Washing- 
ton, D. C., repose the fingerprints 
of 14,000 men and women whom 
the Bureau regards as especially 
dangerous criminals, and the fin- 
gerprints of 4,750,000 other crim- 
inals. What acommentary on the 
failure of the family and the com- 
munity to meet the crime problem! 

The threat of criminality has to 
be fought on every front where 
it shows its ugly head. But it is 
too bad that we have to ruin so 
many lives that could be useful, 
simply because the right influ- 
ences are not present at the right 
time. As parents, the problem 
rests at the threshold of the home 
As taxpayers, it comes home to 
us. As possible victims of crimin- 
ality, it comes home to us. 


hiere are a few dizzily spectac- 
ular rdles to be played in the 
crime war, mostly by law-enforce- 
ment officers when they risk the 
bullets of vicious and mistaught 
hardened criminals. But there 
ought to be 30 million homes par- 
ticipating in this war. Every one 
of us should enlist, every one 
should do his bit. 

The finest victories against 
crime can be won before individ- 
uals become criminals. 


and demands proper chores, he’s safely on the road to good citizen- 


beneath the family roof offers the child a model, allows him play, ship. If it doesn’t, society, at a disadvantage, must try its hand. 





Illustrations by George van Werveke 
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Music Master to Millions 


Started as an experiment by Walter Damrosch, radio music 
instruction now reaches millions of youngsters and adults. 


By Doron K. Antrim 


Eee Friday afternoon 
throughout the school year, in 
60,000 schools, over 6 million 
American boys and girls take a 
music lesson—to which millions of 
adults all over the world listen in. 
Miles—often thousands of miles— 
away in a New York broadcasting 
studio, their music master sits at 
a piano. He has spent most of his 
78 years doing just this—spread- 
ing the gospel of good music, 
teaching people how to listen to it 
and like it. His name—Walter 
Damrosch. 

The Music Appreciation Hour* 
is the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany’s oldest program, now in its 
12th season. To any school with a 
radio it brings a first-rate sym- 
phony orchestra, plus an occasion- 
al chorus and soloist—a musical 
treasure which even the most 
richly endowed private school 
could hardly afford to have for its 
own. In backwoods schools with- 
out radios the children listen by 
gathering around parked cars that 
are radio equipped. 

Judged by tangible results, this 
hour has had a marked influence 
on the nation. It has disclosed 
an almost pathetic hunger for 
good music—among both children 
and adults. Probably more than 
any other factor but radio itself, 
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it has raised the general level of 
musical taste. It has stimulated 
the formation of symphony or- 
chestras and other ensembles in 
school and out. It has encouraged 
unnumbered individuals, old and 
young, to develop an unsuspected 
musical talent. 

Let us slip into the big New 
York studio from which the Hour 
is broadcast. On the stage the or- 
chestra’s musicians, grouped in 
semicircular tiers, are tuning up 
In the center of the studio, some 
distance from the stage, sits Wal- 
ter Damrosch at the piano, arrang- 
ing sheets of music, occasionally 
glancing at the blackboard which 
lists the program. Close by are the 
raised conductor’s stand and cen- 
tral microphone. 

At a signal the studio goes sud- 
denly silent. Then comes the an- 
nouncement, a piano passage, and 
the voice most familiar in 60,000 
American schools: “Good after- 
noon, my dear children.” Class 
has begun. 

It proceeds in a spirit of fun and 
adventure. Dr. Damrosch talks 
informally into a microphone with 
that ringing musical voice, that 
perfect clarity of diction, which 
might well be a model of natural 
speech for his young hearers, and 
indeed for all Americans. First 
he plays a theme on the piano, 


then mounts the stand and show 
how the composer has developed 
it orchestrally. Throughout the 
hour Damrosch moves tirele ly 
from piano to stand, from stand to 


piano again. Conducting with hi 


back to the orchestra, he faces hi 
audience and smile Everybody, 
is amused as he leads the Thunder 
and Lightning Polka with nis coat 
collar turned up. He speaks in 
promptu, never using a script 
The fund of stories he tells, the 


dates, the incidents in the live 
of composers, all are right on th 
tip of his tongue. There is a studio 
audience, of school children too 
The success of the Hour i 
largely due to the veteran musi 
master’s personality and his wa 
with young people. Never solemn 
or pedantic, he speaks their lan 
guage, let’s his own joy in musi 
infect them, makes them feel, a 
he does, that great music is not 
cold or aloof, but alive, friendly 
something to make one laugh or 
cry, to paint pictures with, to 
evoke moods, to stimulate the 
imagination. “Listen, my young 
friends, to this lovely melody,” he 
will say—and there is no mistak 
ing his sincerity 
tasted its delights, he will add, as 
though to himself, “Ah, wasn’t 
that lovely! The highest note was 
like watching a bird fly up and up 


Then having 
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into the blue of the sky, and you 
see it, see it, see it—and then it’s 
gone.” Or in suggesting the ex- 
citement in the Ride of the Val- 
kyries, he'll exclaim, “Now we are 
about to go for a ride through the 


clouds. You'll hear the horses’ 
galloping hoofbeats, their neigh- 
ing, and the weird battle cries of 
the Valkyrie maidens.” His talk 
is full of touches children like. 
After a piece dedicated to the king 
of beasts, he'll confess, ‘‘You 
wouldn’t believe it, because I’m 
such a gentle person by nature, 
but J was one of the lions.” 


Beemer before he knows it, the 
student, led by Dr. Damrosch’s 
kindly hand, is able to tell how 
complicated music is put together. 
A three-part rondo, for instance, 
is likened to a double-decker sand- 
wich; a tangled fugue comes clear 
as a group of separate melodies 
chasing each other, but never 
quite catching up. 

The season’s course is divided 
into four series. Graduated pro- 
gressively, they can be taken in 
whole or in part. The first two, 
each occupying half an hour, are 
given one Friday, the last two the 
following Friday, thus alternating. 
A student starting Series A learns 
to recognize each voice of “my 
musical family,” the orchestral in- 
struments being treated as person- 
alities. Next he finds out how 
composers depict Nature, animals, 
fairyland, joy, and sorrow. Struc- 
ture and form are then taken up, 
and finally (Series D), the works 
and lives of great composers. 
Twenty-five hour-long programs 
are given from October to May, 
including 150 important works 
from Bach to present-day compos- 
ers. In rural schools it is often 
the only music instruction given. 

Adult listeners are just as atten- 
tive as the children. Many send 
for the material and do the work 
prescribed. From far and wide the 
letters come. A woman from 
South Africa wrote that she and 
several neighbors were music-ap- 
preciation students. Some former 
New Yorkers sent word from Ger- 
many that they had especially en- 
joyed a recent Beethoven program 
because they had heard it in Bonn, 
Beethoven's birthplace. A lum- 
berjack in Northern Canada wrote 
that the camp was surprised one 
Friday by the arrival of a tribe 
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of Indians in full regalia, who 
wanted to hear the Hour over the 
camp radio, the only set within 
miles. 

Early in his career Walter Dam- 
rosch had the idea that has domi- 
nated his life: great music belongs 
to all the people, not merely to a 
handful. The more people were 
exposed to music, he felt, the more 
would they enjoy it. At 23 he 
stepped into the breach caused by 
the sudden death of his father, 
Leopold Damrosch, and took com- 
mand of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra and the New York Ora- 
torio Society. When this occurred, 
over half a century ago, there were 
only three symphony orchestras 
in the United States, and scarcely 
one American in 1,000 had ever 
heard them. Into this musically 
virgin wilderness Damrosch blazed 
the trail, taking his opera com- 
pany or his orchestra on long 
tours, playing Wagner in the Wild 
West, Mozart in mining camps. 
Often advance agents organized 
three-day festivals in which local 
choruses participated. 

Though the audiences for his 
concerts grew steadily through 
the years, Walter Damrosch was 
not satisfied. He was haunted by 
the thought that the time to be- 
come acquainted with good music 
was in childhood. While others 
doubted that “heavy” music could 
be made to mean anything to 
youngsters, who couldn’t be kept 
quiet long enough to listen to it, 
Damrosch believed he could win 
them if he told them stories, ex- 
plained the music in terms they 
could understand. He decided to 
make the experiment. 

It was a noisy rabble that gath- 
ered in sedate Carnegie Hall on 
December 30, 1891, to hear the 
first concert for children ever 
given in New York. The young- 
sters were accompanied by teach- 
ers and doting mothers. Dr. Dam- 
rosch, he confesses, was a bit non- 
plussed. Holding up his hand 
until he could be heard, he said: 
“Children, if you all talk at once, 
no one can understand what you 
say. But my musical family”’— 
and he pointed to the orchestra— 
“can all talk together on their in- 
struments and make the most 
beautiful music.” The children 
subsided, and the first concert was 
off to a grand start. Thirty-five 
years of Damrosch children’s con- 
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certs followed and other orches- 
tras in America and Europe 
adopted the idea. 

In 1926 Dr. Damrosch, deluded 
by mere arithmetic into thinking 
he was getting old, “retired” after 
41 years of service with the New 
York Symphony. That very year 
he was asked to conduct a radio 
concert and “say a few words” be- 
fore each number. Hedid. From 
the radio audience came a deluge 
of letters asking for more concerts 
“with explanations”: the experi- 
ment had tapped America’s long- 
ing to learn about music. A series 
of radio concerts for adults fol- 
lowed. Its success gave NBC the 
idea of a radio program of music 
for schools. To Dr. Damrosch here 
was an opportunity to repeat, for 
a whole continent, the success of 
his concerts for a fortunate hand- 
ful of children in Carnegie Hall. 
At 66 he was on the threshold of 
a new and immensely exciting 
career. 

Twelve years ago the Music Ap- 
preciation Hour was_ launched 
over a network of 26 stations. It 
reached a million and a _ half 
youngsters. Today, over 104 sta- 
tions in the United States and 
Canada, it reaches three or four 
times as many. 


Tarovcu these Friday broad- 
casts people young and old began 
to discover their capacity to enjoy 
good music—and demand it. Be- 
fore the World War we had only 
17 symphony orchestras. Now we 
have 270, half of them organized 
since 1930. While only a handful 
are top-notch, they are all of sym- 
phonic size and play the sym- 
phonic repertory. In their mem- 
berships is a liberal supply of 
Damrosch graduates. Their en- 
thusiastic supporters are critical 
and discriminating. Recently 
Frank Black, music director of 
NBC, told me that radio now 
makes up its programs on the as- 
sumption of the public’s good 
taste in music. 

Musically, America has grown 
up. In this democracy, music has 
passed from the hands of the few 
and become the heritage of the 
many. Nosmall part of the credit 
for this great achievement must 
go to the man who, early in his 
career, dreamed that America 
might be musical and was faithful 
to his dream. 
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_ bat, Duink, and Be Wary! 
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By C. J. Tidmarsh, M.D. 


Rotary Club of Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Berens could help you a lot 
more if we had better codpera- 
tion. As human beings, you are 
perversely and obstinately hu- 
man! Not continuously, but only 
every now and then, apparently, 
do you regard your good health 
as your greatest good. Ordinarily 
you seem to take it entirely for 
granted, do things you shouldn't 
do, fail to do things you should 
do, and then when the old ma- 
chine goes wrong somewhere, as 
it is bound to do, you rush into 
the shop (the doctor’s office) and 
say something like this: 

“Hey, Doc, fix me up, will you? 
And I’m in the deuce of a hurry, 
too!” 

Now, this is a little treatise on 
how to keep well. Not that I ex- 
pect it will do any good. You will 
read it (perhaps) and say, “That’s 
dead right.” You will resolve 
(perhaps) to do the things you 
should do, from now on. You will 
actually remember to do them 
(perhaps) for as much as half an 
hour. Then you will forget and 
slip back into the old ways. You 
are—well, confoundedly human! 

The art of keeping fit is sim- 
ply to tread warily and as far as 
possible to avoid getting sick. 
“Eat, drink, and be wary’’—and 
thereby enjoy good health. Change 
“wary” to “merry” and interpret 
it as many do, and you know what 
the old saw says—‘“tomorrow ye 
die!” 

The first thing, then, of which 
you ought to be wary does not 
concern your own health at all; 
it concerns the health of your fam- 
ily and friends. Be wary of giv- 
ing medical advice. 

Of course, you know a lot about 
medical matters. Everyone does. 
And, of course, you don’t hesitate 
to pass on what you know. But 
do you remember that friend of 
yours, good old Jones? You used 
to see him on the streetcar every 
morning. Early last Summer, 
you remember, he mentioned his 
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But I do accuse and proclaim you guilty of contributory 


diligence in misguiding Jones, thereby aiding and abetting his unnecessarily early death.” 


indigestion. You might have hesi- 
tated about advising him how to 
manage his business, or how to 
conduct a lawsuit, or how to get 
rid of his mother-in-law, but did 
you hesitate to tell him how to 
manage his stomach? No! 

“Only one thing for you to do,” 
you told him positively. “Go right 
out and get a box of Dr. Soda’s 
Stomach Powders. Did wonders 
for me. Guarantee they’ll do the 
same for you. Put you right in a 
minute!” 

Well, you attended his funeral 
last week. Poor chap! They say 
he died of stomach cancer. If you 
remember the advice you gave 
him, you probably shrug and say, 
“Of course, powders won’t cure 
cancer.” But I say more than that. 
I don’t accuse you of murder. 
What you did isn’t actionable. 
But certainly I do accuse and pro- 
claim you guilty of contributory 
diligence in misguiding Jones, 
thereby aiding and abetting his 
unnecessarily early death. With- 
out being a physician, you gave se- 
rious medical advice. Jones took 
it. And while he was trying your 


pet cure (and perhaps also the 
pet cures recommended by half 
a dozen other willing friends), he 
delayed having a real medical ex- 
amination until his disease was 
beyond the stage of possible cure. 

It constantly amazes me to see 
how people will consult a physi- 
cian and get a prescription, and 
how, after taking it and thriving 
on it, they unhesitatingly recom- 
mend the same dose to someone 
else. Now, a physician’s prescrip- 
tion is given after careful diagno- 
sis. It contains drugs designed 
for that one patient’s special con- 
dition. To another person the 
same drugs may be definitely 
harmful. Does the cheerful am- 
ateur medical-advice giver think 
of that? Rarely. 


Tue second thing of which you 
need to be wary is a corollary of 
the first. Be wary of self-medica- 
tion. Don’t take drugs on advice 
of friends or because you read 
something in an advertisement. 

I am a privileged and profes- 
sional snooper in medicine cab- 
inets. Verily, it seems to me that 
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are a very common cause of chron- 
~— ic indigestion. Human digestive timated sum spent every year in 
tracts are designed to function on the United States alone for laxa- 
natural stimulation, and good di- tives. Even more is spent in 
gestive health depends on natural Great Britain. I do not know the 
functioning. If, through faulty figure for Canada, but I presume 
training, faulty diet, or faulty hab- it is in proportion. About 98 per- 
its, the ability to function natu- cent of that money is not merely 
rally is lost, neither unnecessary, but also does definite 
laxative drugs nor harm. We ought to acquire 
bran nor any other proper habits when at school age. 
high-roughage food Somebody should tell us these 
a will restore it. Suc- things then. It should bea public 
cessful treatment is responsibility to teach them to all 
school children. And grownups 
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the day of belief in charms is not 
past. What weird collections of 
magic medicines I have found be- 
hind the glass doors of medicine 
cabinets! Often, to be sure, these 
collections help me in my work: 
they may give me the one clue 
needed for a correct diagnosis of 
a patient’s illness. But that’s all. 
It is common to find ‘guaranteed 
cures” for anything and every- 
thing. Bottles and boxes of all 
sizes, beautifully labelled. Pills, 
powders, ointments. A bottle of 
headache tablets rubbing friendly 
shoulders with a similar-sized bot- 
tle containing disinfectant tablets 
which are deadly poison—is it any 
wonder that people sometimes 
grab one when they want the 
other? On the bottom shelf, where 
Junior can reach them easily, is 
a box of candy laxative pills. 
Many a promising child has 
chewed half a dozen of these so- 
called harmless pills, and met a 
swift, tragic end. 

If it is necessary to crowd those 
shelves so, you can at least do 
these two things: first, keep poi- 
sons somewhere else, and, second, 
lock the door of the medicine cab- 
inet so that your children cannot 
get into it. 

My snooping shows that of all 
the drugs found in home medicine 
cabinets, laxatives are the most 
common. Often there are several 
kinds, and by the looks of the bot- 
tles the contents are well used. 
I can only say and hope that the 
following four words will fall 
somewhere on fertile soil: be wary 
of laxatives. They are not harm- 
less, no matter how often you hear 
it said that they are; indeed, they 
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“WE SIT in clouds of to- 
bacco smoke and ask our 
brains to work overtime!” 


dt possible. The essen- 

tials of that treat- 
ment, however, are 
not drugs, but (a) 
rest for the irritated 
digestive tract and 
(b) reéducation in regular habits. 

Often I am asked, “Is there any 
laxative which is safe for contin- 
uous use?” 

The answer is “No!” 

That applies equally to drugs, 
oils, seeds, bran, and all such sub- 
stances which only tend to inter- 
fere with digestive functioning. 

Often laxatives are the worst 
possible thing to take. Little Wil- 
lie came home from school with a 
pain in his tummy. Mother 
rushed for the castor oil. Result? 
—well, Willie’s acutely inflamed 
appendix rebelled, and burst. In- 
stead of going to a hospital and 
staying a week for an uncompli- 
cated appendectomy, he was there 
for two months with peritonitis, 
and nearly died. The mortality 
for appendicitis is increasing, and 
a reason for this is indicated in a 
recent Philadelphia study where 
it was shown that 98 percent of 
those who died from appendicitis 
complications had received one or 
more laxatives. 


For goodness’ sake, at the first 
sign of a pain don’t rush for a 
laxative. It is always risky to 
take a laxative for an undiagnosed 
abdominal pain. Even if there 
is no trouble with the appendix, 
the taking of laxatives often cre- 
ates an illusion of natural func- 
tioning which is merely a mask 
for the presence of serious disease; 
or again, by interfering with ad- 
equate digestion, laxatives may 
contribute to anemia, loss of 
weight, nervous irritability, gen- 
eral ill health. 

And think of the money it costs 
to damage your system! More 


who have missed these facts when 
young should learn not to be com- 
pletely gullible about advertising 
that wraps up bad advice in the 
cotton wool of pseudo science. 

Now about acidity. ‘Doctor, 
what shall I take for my consti- 
pation? My acidity?” A patient 
comes to my office and says: “I 
have taken pounds of bicarbonate 
of soda.” 

“With no relief?” 

“No relief.” 

I will let you in on a secret. 
Scores of patients come to me say- 
ing just that. And examination 
time after time shows that very 
few of them actually have any ex- 
cess stomach acidity. 

No, when you get indigestion, 
don’t blame it instantly on acidity. 
Think about the kind of food you 
ate, the cocktails you drank, the 
tobacco you smoked, the laxatives 
you downed, the exercise and 
sleep you didn’t get, the problems 
you worried about. These are the 
things, nine times out of ten, that 
cause nervous exhaustion, muscu- 
lar spasms in the digestive tract, 
indigestion. 

Bicarbonate of soda may indeed 
give temporary relief. But it is 
one of the most powerful stimu- 
lants to gastric secretion known, 
causing, in the later stages of di- 
gestion, higher and higher acidity. 
Besides, it is absorbed into the 
blood stream and often causes kid- 
ney damage. Don’t think for a 
minute that bicarbonate of soda 
and similar drugs, including any 
and all of the so-called antacid 
preparations, are harmless little 
daily helpers. If used at all, they 
should be used sparingly and only 
for short periods of time. Usually 
the sipping of a little hot water 
gives equal relief and is more ben- 
eficial; we drink far too little 
water, and usually far too cold. 
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Sometimes simple pressure over 
the stomach will ease distress. 

Self-care, physically, is fine, the- 
oretically. Any man ought to 
learn, early and well, to take care 
of himself. But if self-care in- 
cludes self-medication, look out! 
For so many things that the lay- 
man knows about himself simply 
are not so. The biography of the 
late Edgar Wallace, master story- 
teller, is extraordinarily illumi- 
nating to a physician, especially 
the final chapter. The author re- 
cords that he hated exercise; that 
all day long, while working, at 
half-hour intervals he drank heav- 
ily sweetened tea; that he “re- 
jected Jim’s prudent suggestion 
that he should go to a doctor”; 
that “he knew perfectly well how 
to look after himself.’”’ In Holly- 
wood, where he had gone to fill a 
richly paid film-writing contract, 
he found himself ill one day of a 
headache, “and sent Robert to a 
near-by drugstore to buy all the 
patent remedies which the drug- 
gist recommended.” Not many 
hours later he was dead. 

A third thing to be wary of has 
a close connection with digestion: 
be wary about what you eat. 

Food is simply a problem of 
economics—supply and demand. I 
expect you to go on overeating, 
now as always, but I’ll tell you 
something anyway. Chronic over- 
eating is a severe strain on heart 
arteries and kidneys as well as the 
digestive tract. They have to work 
overtime, and years of overwork 
lead to trouble. 

Our bodies are designed for (a) 
physical effort and (b) a diet in 
proportion. While many of us have 
eliminated much of yesterday’s 
physical effort, we have increased 
our food intake. We ride in cars 
and elevators. We sit in over- 
stuffed chairs in overheated rooms 
in clouds of tobacco smoke—and 
ask our brains to work overtime! 
After years of “wrong” habits we 
one day go to the shop (the doc- 
tor’s office) and ask to be put in 
shape with a few pills or some 
dietary fad. 

I say: it can’t be done! 

If you are overweight, there is 
no quick, safe, easy way to get 
back the slim trim figure that the 
ladies used to admire. You have 
heard of all sorts of re- 
ducing diets and medi- 
cines. Beware! Be wary! 
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“BE WARY about neglecting 
that periodic overhauling!” 


There are the starvation diets, for 
example. Days and weeks on 
nothing but orange juice, or a 
lamb chop and pineapple, may in- 
deed bring your weight down— 
and the undertaker in! There are 
the diets based on the false no- 
tion that the stomach cannot di- 
gest meat and potatoes if taken 
at the same meal, since meat is 
a protein and potatoes a starch. 
We should all be very badly off 
indeed if that were true, for milk, 
the universal diet of babies, the 
almost perfect food, contains pro- 
teins, starches, and fats. 


Now you say that this advice 
about reducing is all negative, 
don’t you?—that your waistline is 
still too big and you want to bring 
it down, and what about it? All 
right, I’ll tell you what to do. You 
won't. But here it is. And it’s 
guaranteed: 

1. Exercise more. 

2. Eat less of a well-balanced 
diet. 

3. Do both (1) and (2) in mod- 
eration. 

4. Be content with a very grad- 
ual belt loosening over a period of 
months, not days or weeks. 

A fourth thing to be wary about 
is overwork. Remember that you 
are sitting behind the wheel of a 
very complicated machine, your 


body. It has headlights (eyes), 
pump (heart), fuel intake and ex- 
haust, bellows, electrical system 
(nerves). Sometimes you drive 
this machine terrifically hard over 
rough roads. Be wary of that. 
And if you do work hard, rest 
hard too. I mean, rest enough 
A man comes to me worn out. 
I say to him: 

“Rest! Relax!” 

He says, “Doctor, I can’t afford 
to take a vacation.” 

I say, “You can’t afford not to. 
Not if you want the old machine 
to keep on giving you reliable 
service.” 

Nor can he. Nor can you. 

There's a fifth and final thing 
to be wary about. It’s this: The 
man who sells you. your car ad- 
vises you to have a good mechanic 
go over it at intervals—give it a 
thorough overhauling. Test every- 
thing. Replace or strengthen 
weakened parts. This protects 
your investment, he tells you, and 
saves repair bills in the long run 
And I say to you, do the same for 
your body. Be wary about neg- 
lecting that periodic overhauling! 

I have given you a lot of good 
advice. You will be a better pa- 
tient, and we doctors can do a 
much better job for you, if you 
heed it. But you won't. You're too 
confoundedly human! 
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By Donald Culross Peattie 


AROUND the globe, 
Rotary‘s Founder, Paul P. 
Harris, has planted “trees of 
friendship.” These “perfect expres- 
sions of commemorative honor” keep green 
the memory of friendly men from Melbourne, 
Australia, and Lima, Peru, to Tallinn, Es- 
tonia, and Berlin, Germany. In the Spring 
they retell a story of world fellowships. 


I: DAY my parents married, 


the bride’s father planted a tree. 
When I came on the scene, it was 
45 feet tall and five of the planter’s 
grandchildren could just get their 
arms around it. Last time I went 
by the old place it was greater of 
girth and taller than ever, and an- 
other generation was playing tree 
house, just as I once had, in the 
first big crotch. 

On his silver-wedding day 
Grandfather saw two young wil- 
lows side by side. Each alone 
seemed weak, competing with the 
other. Herana bolt through both 
and tightened them together into 
a natural graft. So these twain 
became one flesh, and grew into 
a mighty living thing, full of mo- 
tion and shade and sibilant talk. 
Philemon and Baucis are gone 
now, but the tree lives on, with 
the iron bolt through its heart. 

Grandfather came from a forest 
State to a prairie State, and he 
understood the value of trees. He 
knew too that he who plants a 
tree does an act of brotherhood. 
For the tree outlives the man, and 
serves the generations that come 
after him. There was never a 
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planter of trees like George Wash- 
ington. At Mount Vernon he set 
out tulip trees, buckeyes, elms, 
pecans, hollies, lindens, hemlocks, 
mulberries, yew, box, and count- 
less others. Most of them are still 
alive and flourishing, to speak for 
their planter of the principles of 
fraternity upon which his nation 
was founded. 

And many a tree today is 
spreading the idea of Rotary in 
its green branches, gripping the 
earth with its roots in symbol of 
Rotary’s purpose. Paul P. Harris, 
Founder of Rotary, some years 
ago realized that the planting of 
a tree is the perfect expression of 
commemorative honor. He has 
set out “trees of friendship” all 
over the world. His own home, 
in a serene residential section of 
Chicago, is leafy with living me- 
morials to friends in the far places 
of the earth or gone from it whol- 
ly. Still the whisper of their 
presence is about him, and with 
the years, as the trees grow in 
might of bole and breadth of 
bough, the memory of the friends 
they represent will only grow 
greener. 





Author and Naturalist 
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Paul Harris made the planting 
of a tree a Rotary custom, 
throughout the United States and 
all over the world. At his sug- 
gestion Sydney W. Pascall, Eu- 
rope’s first President of Rotary In- 
ternational, left newly planted 
trees marking his trail on a trip of 
60,000 miles around the world to 
visit Rotary Clubs. “Let us 
hope,” he said, “that our active 
pursuit of friendship among the 
nations may be fitly symbolized 
by these trees!” These ‘friend- 
ship trees” in Europe, Africa, 
Asia, the United States, Australia, 
and New Zealand will stand for 
decades and speak with living 
tongues of peace on earth, good- 
will tomen. As a token of friend- 
ship between nations, how much 
more acceptable they are than 
bronze statues of military heroes, 
which cast no real shade, and give 
shelter to no birds save dirty 
street sparrows! 

In America the Rotary drive is 
on for leafier streets and parks 
and greener memories. In Mont- 
pelier, Vermont, the Rotary Club 
planted 2,000 trees along its road- 
sides; in Ellis, Kansas, 250 
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throughout the city; in Frederick, 
' Maryland, 67 trees at fair spaces 
apart on both sides of the road. 
In Newport News, Virginia, the 
Rotary Club centered its efforts on 
the beautification of 25 miles of 
highway; Beaumont, California, 
Rotarians planted a mile and a 
half of highway in deodars, those 
grandly monumental imports; and 
in Hodgenville, Kentucky, they 
set out trees in the school grounds 
and around public buildings. 
Ithaca, New York, has a “Rotary 
mile” of planting. 

Tacoma, Washington, Rotarians 
planted 110 elms in the parking 
spaces of their city. Ventura in 
California and Whitefield in New 
Hampshire are the lovelier for 
Rotary trees and shrubs. The 
Clubs have given time and money 
for the purpose in Denton, Mary- 
land, and in Lake Charles, Louisi- 
ana. The Boy Scouts of Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, have planted 1,000 
trees given by the Rotary Club. 
In Napa, California, redwoods will 
commemorate for centuries the 
deceased charter members of the 
Rotary Club, in whose names they 
were planted. Thirteen magno- 
© lias similarly will perpetuate the 
> memory of departed Rotarians at 
' Camden, South Carolina. 


- The impulse to mark it with a 
‘ tree has spread into a campaign 
: for regular reforestation, under 
Z the spur of Rotary zeal. In Cha- 
d teaugay alone, in the State of New 
f York, the Club is responsible for 
: filling wastelands with 5,000 trees. 
a In Three Lakes, Wisconsin, it 
a sponsored the planting of a 40- 
M acre tract of the George Washing- 
1 ton Forest. Some years ago at 
if Glens Falls, New York, a Rotarian 
| gave 20 acres of land, and in a 
‘ planting bee launched by the Club 
; , 10,000 red-pine seedlings were set 
a out in the sandy plain. Ten acres 
, | were donated for a similar pur- 
‘ } pose at Penn Yan in the same 
' State; and Penn Yan Rotarians, 
‘ _ aided by Boy Scouts, made short 

' work of the job, setting 100 spruce 
; and pine seedlings every 30 sec- 


onds, spurred on by disinterested 
enthusiasm in the timber to come 
in days not their own. Still more 
recently the Club members coép- 
erated with the Girl Scouts and 
the Izaak Walton League in a re- 





FERNANDO CARBAJAL, Chairman of Ro- 
tary’s Convention Committee, plants a 
tree of friendship at Guayaquil, Ecuador. 
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forestation project in which more 
than 3,000 young trees were 
planted. Long hence Penn Yan's 
“forest” will be a verdant place 
of leisure, thanks to strenuous ef- 
forts in a hot sun. 


Taz MAN who sweats that 
others to come may stroll in the 
cool shade may not live to take 
satisfaction in his work, but the 
tree he plants will be there to 
speak for him. “If you seek my 
monument, look about you.” So 
reads an inscription on a tablet 
raised to J. Sterling Morton, 
father of Arbor Day. And that 
monument is a green-growing for- 
est, waxing yearly in its might 
where before there were no 
boughs, no restful boles up which 
to gaze, on which to lean. 

It is in naturally treeless coun- 
try that we all become tree wor- 
shipers. In Death Valley, Cali- 


fornia, where even the native mes- 
quite has withered and died, ta- 


marix gave me the gift of greenery 
and shade. I don’t know who 
brought the tamarix from the Sa- 
hara, only that he was a great and 
good man 

And a great man, in his own 
queer way, was Johnny Apple- 
seed, or John Chapman, to give 
him his true name. He was ac- 
counted a fool, a crank, a fanatic, 
when he came floating down the 
Ohio, about 1800, with a cargo of 
nothing but apples. Common ap- 
ples, wormy apples, rotting ap- 
ples. But apples packed with 
Barefoot, in rags, he 
tramped through the wilderness 
that was then Ohio, Indiana, and 
Michigan, scattering apple seeds 
They called him mad then; today, 
all over those States, towns and 


seeds. 


farms are proud to claim any and 
every old apple tree as a Johnny 
Appleseed descendant 

In groves and singly, trees have 
been chosen to mark the memory 
of heroic dead. Fallen heroes 
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rise again in oak and elm and 
redwood. Sixteenth Street, the 
“street of the embassies,” in 
Washington, D. C., is lined with 
trees, each of which marks a dead 
soldier; there is a similar “Road 
of Remembrance” along the Lin- 
coln Highway, and one near Seat- 
tle, Washington. In Canton, 
Ohio, there is a tree-lined “Avenue 
of Presidents.” 


§ ERAL years ago Hobart, Aus- 
tralia, Rotarians initiated a “Grove 
of Friendship,” planting reclaimed 
land with an avenue of silver pop- 
lars. More than 100 Cornish elms 
and sycamores have been set out 
by Rotarians on the highways of 
the Isle of Wight. In Southern 
Rhodesia, near Bulawayo, there 
are two miles of Rotary shade 
from the blazing sunshine; in 
Wanganui, New Zealand, the work 
goes on, and in Australia, at Ben- 
digo, Rotary fenced and planted 
to pine 20 acres of barren land and 
started a “Tree Club” for the chil- 
dren. Throughout South Amer- 
ica, Rotary Clubs have planted 
trees — tangible evidences of 
friendship. 

For if you want the generations 
to rise up and bless your name 
300 years from now—plant a tree. 
If you are an American, you 
should apply to the Department of 
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TREES mark the route of Past President Syd- 
ney W. Pascall’s 1932 world tour. Here he is 
shown planting living monument in Malaya. 


Agriculture at Washington, D. C., 
or your State agricultural depart- 
ment, for practical suggestions. 
The American Forestry Associa- 
tion and the American Nature As- 
sociation, in Washington, will give 
advice. Any of these organiza- 
tions will tell you what to plant, 
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and when to plant, and they even 
offer suggestions for suitable ex- 
ercises and dedication ceremonies. 

The following are not more than 
random hints, representing the 
writer’s taste: 

Plant native trees. In most 
cases they are in the spirit of the 
commemoration of men, women, 
and history. They are, on the 
whole, much longer lived than 
exotic subjects. 

Avoid trees, native or foreign, 
that are highly subject to disease, 
that crack easily, that are forever 
dropping untidy litter, that sucker 
and root extensively, sending their 
roots into water mains and caus- 
ing neighborhood annoyance. On 
the whole all willows, poplars, 
aspens, mulberries, cottonwoods, 
and eucalypti are of this class 
Lombardy poplars are the worst 
of all. The tree cf heaven has a 
bad odor. Think before you set 
out “needle” trees. They give 
scant shade in Summer, and in 
Winter too much shade, holding 
the snow and creating a damp at- 
mosphere in their neighborhood. 
They are not for streets or lawns 
near houses, but are superb where 
there is space to give them dig- 
nity. 

In the United States palms 
tempt every tree-planning com- 
mission in the South. These 
Tropic sentinels can be imposing, 
but they are not shady trees, and 
to keep up their appearance is a 
standing cost to the community. 
Coconuts are especially a nuisance 
on the streets. Similarly every- 
one in the North wants elms. 
The beautiful American white 
elm, with its umbrella-shaped 
figure, is a charmer, but it is, by 
nature, a tree of mushy meadows. 
The highly drained soils of our 
city streets, with water mains and 
gas pipes tangled among its roots, 
are hard on it. The cost of keep- 
ing elms disease-free is very high. 

Especially to be recommended 
are all the nut trees, except chest- 
nuts (subject to blight). Pecan 
and black walnut, butternut and 
mockernut, king nut and beech 
and oak cast down every year a 
thudding harvest for man and 
squirrel and bird. Mighty and 
long lived, gorgeous in Autumn 
foliage, they are the kings among 
trees. 

Buy only the best nursery 
stock. When saplings are too 





cheap, the nurseryman is unload- 
ing poor stock on you. Get an 
expert’s advice, and refuse every 
seedling that does not meet his 
requirements. 

If it is desired, trees can he 
propagated in many cases by se- 
curing cuttings from old trees al- 
ready rich in historic associations. 
At Redding, California, for in- 
stance, stands a “chip off the old 
block” of Connecticut’s famous 
Charter Oak. This has other de- 
scendants elsewhere, carrying on 
its legend. 

When your tree is_ planted, 
when the anthems die away and 
the crowd disperses, something 
beside pride of initial accomplish- 
ment is needed to keep the green 
life flowing in the hopeful shoot. 
A committee must be appointed 
from the start to watch over its 
early care, and a fund large 
enough for all expenses must be 
banked. 


Tas man who plants a tree con- 
veys a lasting benefit to himself 
and posterity. What invested 
money, put to work at par in 1850, 
say, is worth today what was paid 
for it then? Business cycles come 
and go; so do gilt-edge companies. 
Governments change; the races of 
man trample and pass on. Trees 
remain. One family, in the de- 
pression, kept warm with the 
cones and the fallen branches of 
pine set out by the children’s 
great-great-grandfather; the ap- 
ples and the walnuts he planted 
fed them. Of his savings not one 
penny remained. 

Trees are the friends of men, as 
they are the friends of the birds. 
Trees have distinctive personali- 
ties; each has as much individu- 
ality as a dog or a horse. They 
outlive all such pets; they ask 
nothing. They only give. 

And is not a living, flowering, 
fruiting, growing tree a nobler 
monument to those we have loved 
and lost than any marble slab? 
Who will ever be grateful for a 
headstone’s cold shade? 

The seeds of Paul Harris’ beau- 
tiful idea have fallen far and wide; 
they have taken root and sent up 
powerful shoots, that will outlast 
us all. It is an idea to carry fur- 
ther still. To keep memory green, 
to make the road easier for others, 
to draw the community closer in 
common effort—let’s plant trees! 
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By Pedro de Alba 


Assistant Director, Pan American Union 


| who envisage a closer 
economic and cultural tie between 
the peoples of the Americas should 
recognize a debt to Simon Bolivar. 
It was he who first invited the na- 
tions of the Americas to a meeting 
to be held in 1826 in Panama for 
the consideration of mutual prob- 
lems. 

Though he lived more than a 
century ago—he was born in Car- 
acas, Venezuela, in 1783—Bolivar 
is remembered as the _ soldier- 
statesman who led the fight for in- 
dependence from Spain in areas 
now comprising Venezuela, Co- 
lombia, Ecuador, Panama, Peru, 
and Bolivia. He ranks as the 
wisest observer of his time, his 
analyses of political and economic 
conditions setting forth his clear 
understanding of the trend of the 
struggle for independence in the 
units of the old Spanish empire in 
America. 

The momentous circular which 
Bolivar addressed to the Govern- 
ments of Colombia, Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, the United Provin- 
ces of Rio de la Plata, Chile, and 
Brazil was issued at Lima Decem- 
ber 7, 1824, and set forth his pro- 
posals for the establishment of a 
confederation of American na- 
tions, an idea which he had had in 
mind since the start of the wars 
for independence. 

The United States of America 
was invited by the President of 
Colombia to send delegates, and 
President John Quincy Adams 
and Secretary of State Henry Clay 
looked with favor on the proposed 
meeting. Said Clay: “The meet- 
ing of a Congress in Panama, com- 
posed of the diplomatic represen- 
tatives of the independent nations 
of America, will mark a new era 
in human events.” Though rep- 
resentatives from the United 
States were named, they arrived 
too late to participate in the con- 
ference. 

Thus the first attempt to create 
in the Americas an international 
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- Bolivar Began It 


From the Libertador came the 
initial move for coédperation 
among New World nations. 


order based on the principles of 
continental unity, friendly collab- 
oration, mutual support, and col- 
lective defense was initiated. Its 
results were to extend to future 
generations. In the words of Sec- 
retary Clay, “The sole fact of get- 
ting together, no matter what the 
result of the meetings might be, 
cannot help but arouse the inter- 
est of the present generations of 
the civilized world, nor attract 
that of posterity.” 

From time to time, at suc- 
ceeding congresses—at Santiago, 
Chile, in 1856, and at Lima, Peru, 
in 1864—the establishment of a 
union of American Republics was 
discussed, but practical measures 
for its realization were not de- 
veloped. 

It was in 1881 that the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States, 
James G. Blaine, gave concrete 
form to these aims by proposing 
that all the countries of the Amer- 
icas be called to a congress to be 
held in Washington, D. C., the fol- 
lowing year. Once again the spirit 
of Bolivar had found an author- 
ized exponent. 

However, due to the assassina- 
tion of President James A. Gar- 
field and succeeding political de- 
velopments in the United States, 
the invitations to the conference 
were withdrawn, and it was not 
until 1889 that representatives of 
all the American Republics except 
Santo Domingo met in Washing- 
ton for the First International 
Conference of American States. 
Blaine, for the second time the 
United States Secretary of State, 
presided at the sessions’ which 
opened in October. 

Out of this Conference came the 
proposal for the establishment of 
an inter-American organization 
for the collection and publication 
of commercial information relat- 
ing to the member countries, to be 
known as “The International 
Union of American Republics,” 
and to be represented in Washing- 
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BOLIVAR, memorialized in bronze in Cara- 
cas, Venezuela. He championed the revolt 
against the old Spanish empire in America. 


ton by an office called “The Com- 
mercial Bureau of American Re- 
publics.” The recommendations 
which were accepted in'the gen- 
eral assembly April 14, 1890, thus 
created the foundation of the Pan 
American Union, whose 50th an- 
niversary is being celebrated in 
the present month. 

The functions of the Bureau de- 
veloped rapidly, as each of the 
succeeding Conferences entrusted 
new work to it. At the Second 
Conference, held at Mexico City, 
Mexico, in 1901, the name of the 
Commercial Bureau was changed 
to “The International Bureau of 
the American Republics.” Agree- 
ments and conventions which 
served to consolidate the organi- 
zation were approved in succeed- 
ing Conferences—at Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Buenos Aires, Santiago, Ha- 
vana. At Buenos Aires its scope 
was again enlarged and the name 
changed to “The Pan American 
Union.” At the same time the 
name of the organization of coun- 
tries supporting the Union became 
“The Union of American Repub- 
lics.” 

Composed of representatives of 
each country, the managing coun- 
cil or governing board of the Pan 
American Union constitutes its su- 
preme authority. Representatives 
can be ministers or ambassadors 
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in Washington, or any other offi- 
cer appointed particularly to per- 
form that duty. In the latter case 
he is considered as a special rep- 
resentative. The Secretary of 
State of the United States repre- 
sents his country and is elected 
president of the board as an act of 
courtesy by his fellow members. 
The board also names its vice- 
president, as well as the Union’s 
director and assistant director. 
In this way the Pan American 
Union, with its deliberative body 
the governing board—and ad- 
ministrative staff, plays the part 
of a permanent commission of the 
Pan American Conferences and 
takes charge of and is responsible 
for the agenda for the meetings. 
It has been necessary and expe- 
dient to decentralize the functions 
of the Union from time to time 
and to set up commissions quali- 
fied to handle specific problems— 
such as the codification of interna- 
tional law, trademarks, child wel- 
fare, etc. Permanent offices and 
institutes, such as the Inter-Amer- 
ican Trademark Bureau at Ha- 
vana, have also been established 
in several of the capitals. From 
these various sources emanate in- 
formation for the Conferences. 
Bolivar’s act of inviting the na- 
tions to meet in Panama in 1826 
had the merit of polarizing the 
latent will of the nations of the 
New World. In the last decade 
that trend has been given impetus 
by President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and Secretary of State Hull. 
The programs of the three most 
recent Conferences did not differ 


totally from those of preceding 
ones, nor did they include points 
which had not been considered 
previously. The only thing which 
had changed was the spirit to 
meet and solve them. A sense of 
dignity and understanding was to 
point out the guide line and dis- 
close the route so that the con- 
tinental problems could be placed 
on a basis of equality and mutual 
consideration among the Ameri- 
can Republics. 

The Conference at Montevideo, 
Uruguay, in 1933 was the first epi- 
sode of this new era. Though no 
agreement on some problems was 
reached, the way was paved for 
their unanimous solution three 
years later at Buenos Aires. And 
when the Conference convened in 
that city in 1936, the spirit of co- 
6peration and confidence dominat- 
ing the scene made possible the 
realization of a brilliant work. 

The Conference at Lima in 1938 
brought the relations of the Amer- 
ican Republics to a new high 
point. The principles stated at 
the two previous Conferences 
were given wider scope. A new 
conception of the relations among 
the independent countries, a sense 
of collective responsibility, and a 
great desire for universal har- 
mony made the Declaration of 
Lima an international agreement 
which must be made known to all 
time, for it is destined to form a 
part of the cultural and civic her- 
itage of all citizens, present and 
future, of the Americas. 

When war broke out in Europe 
last September, a _ consultative 


DELEGATES attending the conference of ministers of foreign relations of the 21 American 
Republics last September were honored at a meeting of Rotarians of Panama City, Panama. 





meeting of the ministers of foreign 
relations of the 21 Republics 
which compose the Americas was 
summoned to plan joint action to 
safeguard their neutrality and 
trade. This meeting was in ac- 
cordance with the plan agreed on 
in Buenos Aires and Lima, and it 
convened in Panama City. Thus 
a cycle of continental history was 
closed in Lima and Panama. Si- 
mon Bolivar signed at the former 
city the invitation for the first 
meeting of the representatives of 
the Americas, and now more than 
a century later inter-American 
agreements have been stipulated 
in this city and in Panama. The 
Libertador would undoubtedly 
have signed these treaties without 
hesitation, for they are in accord 
with his views on Pan-American 
relationships. 

The sole fact that the Pan 
American Union will celebrate the 
50th anniversary of its founding 
is a hope for the future. If it has 
been faithful to a noble ideal—a 
humanitarian and democratic in- 
ternational order—the countries 
of the New World can well gain 
new confidence and stimulation. 
In order that that ideal may not 
fail, and to strengthen still further 
the ties of friendship, old offenses 
must be forgotten. 

Misgivings and misunderstand- 
ings, if any, must be buried as part 
of the past, to be supplanted by 
goodwill and a determination to 
solve present difficulties. At the 
same time there must be a com- 
prehensive and generous attitude 
which will win the feelings and 
thoughts of the peoples of other 
countries and other: nationalities. 

The governing board of the Pan 
American Union presents a vi- 
brant and healthy example of the 
way in which problems facing an 
international order might be met. 
An atmosphere of understanding 
and tolerance bars sterile contro- 
versies, but at the same time a 
sense of responsibility makes each 
representative a devoted spokes- 
man for his own country. 

It is my firm belief that the un- 
derstanding and cordiality with 
which the Pan American Union 
approaches and solves problems 
relating to the 21 American Re- 
publics are a proclamation to the 
world that the ideals of Pan-Amer- 
icanism will be realized in the not- 
distant future. 
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i Cotumeus discovered Cuba on his first voyage . . . Vista aérea de la Habana, la magnifica ciudad que 


ee and in 1515 Velazquez founded its capital city—the fundara en 1515 Diego Velézquez, uistador y pri- 
ee = Ow dazzling-white metropolis seen in this aerial view. | mer gobernador de Cuba. San Cristébal de la Habana 
Crowning edifice of all Cuba is the magnificent Cap- _la llamé, por los indios habona de aquellas regiones. 
itol, almost on the doorstep of which Rotary will Se destaca en ella el grandioso edificio del Capito- 
hold its 1940 Convention, June 9 to 14. The Galician lio. A la derecha, en la esquina de la manzana in- 
Club, corner-spired building to the right of the Cap- mediata, se ve el Centro Ga y. frente a éste, el 
itol, will be House of Friendship. The Asturian Centro Asturiano. En estos tres edificios tendrdn 
Club, across the. Park, will be the Convention Hall. lugar los actos principales de la Convencién de junio. 
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HAVANA—through a tropical window. The smaller dome on the 
skyline caps the Presidential Palace, the larger dome the Capitol. 
. » » The National University (below), now under autonomous con- 
It is about 200 years old. 


trol, enrolls some 10,000 students. 
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DESDE—las verdes colinas de la orilla opuesta del canal de en. 
trada la ciudad ofrece este bello panorama. Las ciépulas son las 
del Palacio Presidencial y del Capitolio . . . Abajo, la imponente 
entrada del edificio espléndido de la Universidad de la Habana. 
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Habana. 


NEW neighbors old in Havana. A mod- 
ern office building, like this above, may 
shadow a colonial street or a landmark 
like Columbus Cathedral [right] where 
the explorer's remains rested a century. 


LAS construcciones 
modernas ofrecen gra- 
to contraste con la ro- 
nial y con el barroco de 
la catedral venerable. 


























Cc. M. ZAEHRER 





‘ COHEN FROM KEYSTONE 


STREET VENDORS, always a delight to CON tipico pregén musical el vendedor 
tourists, offer a generous variety of goods callejero ofrece su mercancia pintoresca: 7 
in Havana—flowers, for instance, and birds; uno, lindas flores del trépico; otro, pa @ 
goatskins, lottery tickets, and exotic curios. jaros cantores; el de mas alld, pieles . .. 
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endedor : . \ NARROW STREETS mark the old section, LA pintoresca calle estrecha, tipica di 
toresca: 7 : ; but what they lack in facility they make up la “Habana vieja", plantea hondes prob 
tro, pa am * & . sa in quaintness. ... The royal palm, ‘the tree mas al transito de vehiculos . . . Izquierda 


eles... @ protected by God," is the national symbol. un espectéculo frecuente en tierra cubana 
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JAI ALAI, the lightning-fast na- 
tional sport! This team is ready 
for a rebound shot, the crouching 
player protecting his head from a 
potentially fatal blow of the ball. 





UNA emocionante jugada: el zague- 
“ro devuelve con rapidez de rayo una 
"colocada", en tanto que el con- 
trario se protege. La pelota vas- 
_ ca es deporte muy popular en Cuba. 


he MAMILTON WRIGHT ORGANIZATION 
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CORPORACION NACIONAL DEL TURISMO 7 


THE RRRRHUMBA! As Cuban as Cuba itself, this throbbing dance 
is at its best in its natal land. . . . Country clubs like this one (le 
at Marianao, near Havana, will delight the golfing Conventioner 


LA RUMBA, nacida en Cuba, es hoy universal, pero alli tiene 
sus exponentes cumbres . . . Izq., el Club Campestre de Marianae 
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LOSE FINISH at Oriental Park, a 


rt ride from Havana. Not far from 


5s oval of turf is the sunny beach 


low), one of many edging the Gulf. 








CARRERAS de caballos en magnificos 
hipédromos . . . excelente miasica.. . 
y playas deliciosas a montén encontra- 
ran los convencionales en la Habana. 
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| Esta e4 1u' Casa! 

| €4 QIN: 
YOU HAVE just seen the Havana any hurried tourist may see. Now, 


h 
an intimate glimpse that catches the spirit of the typical Cuban wel- 
come: This is your homel . . . Here dwell the Herreras. Each of the 
15 rooms has Spanish tiled floors, painted walls, and tall barred windows 
through which blow sea-cooled breezes. The patio at the rear has 
swings, a toboggan, and a bricked bicycle-track for Nancy, 10, and 
Margarita, 7. They love to play and to sing English and French songs. 
Head of the casa is Dr. Sergio Herrera, drug manufacturer educated at 
the University of Pittsburgh, former Rotary Club President. His 
charming wife learned English at the College of New Rochelle, N. Y. 


EN ESTA pagina se trata de dar al lector norteamericano una idea de 
cémo vive una familia iberoamericana. Las fotografias corresponden al 
hogar del Dr. Sergio Herrera, ex presidente del R. C. de la Habana. 
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Cuba Wars 
on Illiteracy 


By Felipe Silva 


Director, Cienfuegos School of Commerce 


N THIS PLANET dwell 2 bil- 
lion human beings. Approximate- 
ly one billion of them—more than 
half—can neither read nor write. 
And of these, Cuba has, I regret 
to say, her share. 

To stop with that statement 
would, however, do a grave injus- 
tice to my country. If progress is 
to be measured from its starting 
point rather than its goal, friends 
of education in Cuba have cause to 
rejoice and inspiration for further 
effort. 

In 1886, hardly two generations 
ago, slavery was abolished in 
Cuba. When Spain withdrew in 
1898, many Cubans were illiterate. 
It has been said that general edu- 
cation was less necessary under 
the social organization existing 
prior to 1898 than thereafter, and 
there may be a bit of truth in that. 
But, obviously, in a republic it is 
highly important that everyone 
who casts a vote, man or woman, 
should be able to read. 

When I was a boy, it was not at 
all unusual to meet people, espe- 
cially country folk, who couldn’t 
write their names. One such man 
I remember well. He had been 
successful in business and had 
built up a sugar business capital- 
ized at $50,000 despite his handi- 
cap. He couldn't write his name, 
though he could draw it, as he 
might have drawn the outline of 
an ox or a goat. When he wanted 
to make out a note to a bank, for 
example, his secretary would pre- 
pare it and he would then pains- 
takingly pen in what he was told 
was his signature. He couldn't 
spell his name aloud, nor did he 
know where one letter started and 
another began. If he was inter- 
rupted while drawing it, he had 
to start at the beginning all over 
again! 

In my early law practice I 
frequently served people who 
couldn’t even draw their names. 
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HAVANA high-school girls. Uniform dresses are worn by girls in public schools to encour- 
age economy and eradicate invidious class distinctions based on inequality of wealth. 


But today that is a rare experi- 
ence, and when such a person is 
encountered, it is usually someone 
who was young before Cuba 
gained its independence. 

Under the Spanish rule, most of 
our schools were privately oper- 
ated. We still have quite a num- 
ber, excellently equipped and cap- 
ably staffed. Many of them have 
sprung up since the turn of the 
century. Some are commercial 
ventures, but most of them are 
sponsored by religious groups. 
The Jesuits and other Catholic 
orders have a score of schools, 
ranging from the elementary to 
colegios. About the same num- 
ber are sponsored by other denom- 
inations; one of them, an elemen- 
tary Quaker school, was attended 
by Colonel Fulgencio Batista, for- 
mer head of the Cuban Army. 

There is still another type of 


private school, so peculiar to 
Cuba it deserves a special word 
These schools are conducted by 
clubs, originally organized for 
social purposes. These centros, as 
we call them, are an old Spanish 
custom. Spaniards from certain 
sections of their homeland—and, 
later, their friends—were wont to 
cluster in organized groups. As 
they gained members and wealth, 
they built clubhouses. 

The Asturian Club—the Cen- 
tro Asturiano—in Havana, for 
example, has so palatial a home 
that Rotary’s Convention next 
June will use its auditorium for 
plenary sessions. The Asturians 
have some 45,000 members, each 
of whom pays $2 monthly, for 
which they not only have use of 
the building with its varied recre- 
ational facilities and social pro- 
gram, but its library, free medical 
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and dental services, and a school 
for their children. 

Cuba’s tax-supported school sys- 
tem has departed from American 
educational traditions at several 
points. Some of the differences 
are importations from Europe, 
some are of indigenous growth. 
That fact is borne out in the 
physical appearance of schools, 
ranging from the palm-thatched 
escuelas still to be found in the 
country to the classic splendor of 
the University of Havana (see 
page 30). 


Pecans has been made in es- 
tablishing kindergartens. Many 
cities have them. Public schools, 
to be found both in the country 
and towns, carry pupils through 
the eighth grade. What Cubans 
call “primary” schools take boys 
and girls from the ninth through 
the 11th grades, but are found 
only in the cities. Such schools 
are free, but a small fee is charged 
for tuition in the Jnstitutos, or 
high schools, of which there are 
about 21 in the larger cities of the 
island. 

We have a similar number 
of normal schools, for the train- 
ing of teachers. There are also 
six elementary schools of agricul- 
ture for graduates of the primary 
schools, but these have never 
been very popular. 

A popular development in Cu- 
ban education is the school of 
commerce. One exists in the cap- 
ital of each province and in Cien- 
fuegos, seven in all. These schools 
teach the usual commercial sub- 
jects, including bookkeeping and 
accounting, stenography and typ- 
ing, salesmanship, advertising, of- 
fice management, the history of 
commerce, and industrial and 
commercial geography. Graduates 
are taking a steadily increasing 
role in the business affairs of the 
country. 

At the apex of Cuba’s educa- 
tional system is the University of 
Havana, the only one in Cuba. In 
it centers the intellectual life of 
the Republic. 

The University of Havana has 
had a checkered history. It was 
founded in 1728, making it one of 
the oldest universities in the New 
World. It and secondary, nor- 
mal, and agricultural schools of 
the island were closed for three 
years, 1930-33, by order of the 
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Government. The popular pro- 
test which arose resulted in the 
granting of autonomy to the Uni- 
versity. 

It follows the European system, 
being organized into three facul- 
ties: letters and science, medicine 
and pharmacy, law and _ social 
sciences. The ffirst has five 
schools: Letters and Philosophy, 
Pedagogy, Sciences, Engineers 
and Architects, Agronomy and 
Sugar Engineers. The second has 
four: Medicine, Pharmacy, Den- 
tistry, and Veterinary Medicine. 
The third has two: Law, and Po- 
litical and Social Sciences and 
Economics. 

With the rise in literacy and 
education, enrollment in the Uni- 
versity has steadily increased un- 
til it now is approximately 10,000. 
When I entered the Law School in 
1912, I was one of 60; now, my two 
sons, also studying law, are in a 
class of 300. The School of Medi- 
cine is the most popular one in 
the University, however. Tuition 
is low, only $30 a year in the Law 
School, for example. Probably 20 
percent of the students are poor 
and have won scholarships in 
competition. 


0:.: cannot understand the Cu- 
ban education problem, however, 
by limiting his study to Havana 
and the other cities of the island. 
Indeed, to understand any of Cu- 
ba’s social or economic problems 
one must go to the rural sections, 
for Cuba is dominantly an agricul- 
tural country. José Marti, one of 
the greatest minds Cuba has pro- 
duced, observed as long ago as 
1887 that: 

“A very grave error is being 
committed in the educational sys- 
tem in Latin America. In coun- 
tries which live almost completely 
on agricultural production, the 
population is being educated al- 
most exclusively for urban life, 
and is not being prepared for 
country life. And since urban life 
exists solely at the expense of and 
by virtue of the country, and by 
trafficking in its products, it fol- 
lows that with the present system 
of education there is being created 
an army of unemployed and hope- 
less people. The head of a giant 
is being placed on the body of an 
ant.” 

Despite those wise words, Cu- 
ban rural schools have until re- 











cently continued to follow the 
pattern of city schools—but with 
a single teacher and under other 
handicaps. 

That point impressed itself 
particularly on the 11 American 
experts who in 1934 made a study 
of Cuban affairs at the request of 
the Government. In their report, 
Problems of the New Cuba,* they 
note: 

“The differences between life in 
Havana and life in rural Cuba are 
too great to enable a single type 
of school adequately to meet the 
needs of the two situations. To 
insist that ‘equal educational op- 
portunities for all’ means ‘identi- 
cal schooling for all’ is as errone- 
ous as to insist that equal medical 
service for all means the same pre- 
scription for everyone. . . 

“It was Cuba’s educational mis- 
fortune that the pattern of its pub- 
lic-school system was set under 
the North American auspices, di- 
rected by a schoolman from Massa- 
chusetts. The great expansion of 
education which followed the es- 
tablishment of the Republic was 
directed toward the goal of mak- 
ing the then existing type of 
school available to every inhabi- 
tant of Cuba, in the belief that 
school and literacy had some 
magic by which successful de- 
mocracy could be assured.” 

The experts had read their his- 
tory. With the encouragement of 
General Leonard Wood and other 
American administrators from 
1898 to 1902, education had 
boomed in Cuba. Cubans still re- 
call with pride that under our first 
President, Tomas Estrada Palma, 


*See bibliography on page 63. 
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we had more teachers than sol- 
diers! Some 1,500 Cuban teachers 
made inspection tours to Harvard 
and other American schools. Cuba, 
it appeared, was bent on having 
its entire populace (now 4 mil- 
lion as literate as Iceland’s is to- 
day—which is 100 percent. 

Commendable though such ef- 
forts were, many Cubans now be- 
lieve Cuba would have benefited 
more had we harkened to our re- 
vered Marti. That was the word 
passed on by the experts, too, and 
their report set many Cubans to 
thinking. Educational programs 
in Puerto Rico and Mexico and 
other lands were studied. From 
the ferment many suggestions 
arose on how to adapt Cuba’s 
rural schools to the needs not of 
New York City nor of Havana, but 
of rural Cuba. Literacy, it was 
agreed, was not enough. 


Ox: EDUCATIONAL experi- 
ment now being tried out on a large 
scale in Cuba is called Jnstitutos 
Civico Militare—or, in English, 
Civil Military Institutes. It is no 
doubt too soon to appraise them, 
but their rapid rise and the zeal 
with which they are being ex- 
tended merit their study by any- 
one concerned with the problem 
of adapting schools to regional 
needs, which, I suspect, is a prob- 
lem not limited to the isle on 
which I live. 

These institutes were begun in 
December, 1936, at the instance of 
Colonel Batista, already referred 
to. They were to be located at 
strategic centers, starting with 
one in each of Cuba’s six prov- 
inces. Eventually there were to 
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A FEW MILES from Havana, off the road to 
Mariel, is this Instituto Civico Militar. 
Here a thousand boys and girls are giv- 
en training in practical arts and crafts. 


be two or more in each province, 
with boys and girls segregated. 

The theory of the venture is to 
give, in addition to general school 
studies, training in such practical 
and manual arts as agriculture, 
wiring, bricklaying, painting, car- 
pentry, mechanics, household 
work, and so on, to boys and girls 
of the country districts. The 
youngsters start in these schools 
between the ages of 8 and 10 and 
continue until, presumably, they 
are old enough and sufficiently 
trained to be useful to their par- 
ents on the farms and in the vil- 
lages. It is part of the program 
to have the children make their 
own uniform clothing, to grow 
their own foods, and, in general, 
to make the institutes self-sustain- 
ing as far as is possible. 

Some of the pupils are on a day- 
school basis; others are quartered 
in dormitories. All are under a 
degree of military discipline which 
is, so far, the element of the pro- 
gram that has brought most criti- 
cism. But whatever one’s opinion 
may be, visitors seldom fail to re- 
mark on the hundreds of young- 
sters romping about their campus 
—like healthy boys and girls of 
any clime. 

Cuba is keenly interested in the 
Institutos, and, indeed, all agen- 
cies designed to enrich the living 
of its people. The radio, for ex- 
ample, has captured the imagina- 
tion of rich and poor, wise and ig- 
norant. Visiting motorists often 
remark upon catching the sounds 
of a radio as they whisk past 
whitewashed, tiled, or thatched 
huts. Almost every town in Cuba 
has at least one radio station. 
Cienfuegos, my home city; for ex- 
ample, with a population of 45,000, 
has four! 

And it can be said that Cubans 
are reading folk. It is a poor 
town, indeed, that does not have 
at least one library open to the 
public. Some are municipal, 
others are operated by fraternal 
orders and private institutions. 
Newsstands have preémpted busy 
corners in every city. Cuban 
newspapermen are prolific. In 
Havana, a city of some 600,000— 
approximately the size of San 
Francisco—support is found for 


14 daily newspapers! One of 
them, Diario de la Marina, pub- 
lishes a daily rotogravure section 
and is, as far as I know, the only 
newspaper in the world to do so 

Rotarians of Cuba are and have 
been, as might be expected, active 
in the movement to raise Cuba’s 
literacy statistics. Seattle Con- 
ventioners of 1932 will remember 
the passionate plea for stamping 
out illiteracy voiced by Dr. Ramon 
Lorenzo, of Santa Clara. He re- 
counted the work of Cuban Clubs, 
in response to the suggestion of 
Dr. Luis Machado, Governor in 
1930-31, that they make promotion 
of literacy a Club activity. I can 
report that the seeds sown a dec- 
ade ago are bearing fruit. 

The Boys and Girls Week idea, 
for instance. This project, started 
by New York Rotarians in 1920, 
has been adopted by Rotary Clubs 
throughout Cuba. Integrating it 
with our own traditions, we cele- 
brate it during what we call Marti 
Week, which runs through Jan- 
uary 28, the birthday of our great 
Cuban patriot, poet, and orator. 
During it, Rotary Clubs seek in 
divers ways to call attention to 
and to fill the needs, of boys and 
girls. One common activity of 
Cuban Rotarians is to provide lay- 
ettes for children born of needy 
parents on January 28. 


§ NOTEWORTHY has been Ro- 
tary’s Marti Week work that it 
has been heralded in the press, 
and in 1938 received Government 
recognition. The then Secretary 
of Education, Dr. Cleto A. Guz- 
man, gave it official status, so that 
it is now observed in _ schools 
throughout the island. Rotarians 
continue to support it, of course, 
visiting schools while their wives 
visit the kindergartens, but this 
Rotary-initiated event now be- 
longs to all Cuba. 

That, Cuban Rotarians believe, 
is as it should be. They are both 
humble and proud when they 
review achievements of _ their 
country in raising the standard of 
education and living. But they 
recognize the problem as a broad, 
social one, which can be solved 
neither quickly nor easily. As a 
poet has written: 

It ain’t the individual or the army 
as a whole 

But the everlastin’ teamwork of 
every bloomin’ soul. 
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MANILA Rotarians congratulating themselves 
on their plaque at the Cleveland Convention. 
Eight awards will be made at Havana in June. 


Two NATIONS (Canada and the 
United States) are represented among 
the eight Rotary Clubs winning first- 
and second-place laurels, and eight coun- 
tries (England, Canada, Cuba, Chile, 
Denmark, Mexico, South Africa, and the 
United States) are represented among 
the 19 honorable-mention Clubs in the 
1938-39 Clubs-of-the-Year Contest, ac- 
cording to the decisions of the judges. 

If you haven’t already done so, meet 
the winners on this page above! 

The happy—and proud—winners of 
first and second places will receive ar- 
tistic bronze plaques, while honorable- 
mention Clubs will be awarded attrac- 
tive certificates by THE ROTARIAN, spon- 
sor of the Contest. Presentations will 
be made at the 1940 Convention of 
Rotary International at Havana, Cuba, 

1 June. 

Of interest is the fact that the small- 
est Club among winners (Morpeth, Eng- 
land) has 24 members, while the larg- 
est (Chicago) has 657. 

The Community Service division of 
the Contest drew 56 percent of the en- 
tries, the International and Club Service 
divisions each drawing 18 percent. Re- 
maining entries fell in the Vocational 
Service classification. No Contest for 
1939-40 activities is planned. 

Rotarian judges, named by the Maga- 
zine Committee of Rotary International, 
were Karl Miller, of Dodge City, Kansas, 
and Amos O. Squire, of Ossining, New 
York, Past International Directors, and 
Cc. A. Oulton, of Saskatoon, Saskatche- 
wan, Canada, Past Chairman of the 
Canadian Advisory Committee of Ro- 
tary International. 

Scoring was detailed and objective, 
with each judge rating entry manu- 
scripts independently on a point system. 
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FIRST: Huntington Park, California. 
SECOND: Newark, New Jersey. 


Honorable Mention: Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada; Mexico City, Mexico; Welling- 
ton, Kensas; Montreal, Quebec, Can- 
ada; Rochester, New York. 


Vocational Service 
FIRST: Oakland, California. 
SECOND: Chicago, Illinois. 


Honorable Mention: Morpeth, England; 
Guanabacoa, Cuba; Vancouver, British 
Columbia, Canada; Canton, Illinois. 





FIRST: Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 
SECOND: Medicine Hat, gnensn 
Canada. 


- 


Honorable Mention: Suiéiaont New 
York; Johannesburg, South Africa; New 
York, New York; Serngeels, Massa- 
chusetts; Xenia, Ohio. 


International Service 
FIRST: Norman, Oklahoma. 
SECOND: Stratford, Ontario, Canada. 


Honorable Mention: Columbia, South 
Carolina; Svendbor: 2: Denmark; Angol, 
Chile; Manchester, ngland; Folkestone, 
England. 





No manuscript was judged on literary 
merit—all being evaluated solely on the 
facts contained. 

Because of spatial limitations, sum- 
maries of winning activities must nec- 
essarily be condensed. Digests are as 
follows: 


Club Service 


First—Huntington Park, California 

Many were the avenues along which 
Huntington Park Rotarians advanced 
Club Service. They began the year by 
stating their Committee interests in a 
questionnaire provided by the Club 
Service Committee. Assignments were 
followed by a three-month “visitation 
campaign,” which took members into 
each other’s place of business. More 
than 1,000 such visits were made, sub- 
stantiating the cam- 
paign motto: “You 
know a Rotarian bet- 
ter after you have 
seen him and talked 
with him in his place 
of business.” 

Just for the whole- 
some fun of it, the 
Club created a 
“Ham-and-Egg  Dol- 
lar,” which was 
spent weekly by a 
Rotarian in a shop or store operated by 
a fellow Huntington Park Club mem- 
ber. Spenders of the dollar reported 
their disposal of the fun maker at the 
weekly meetings. Aside from its hu- 
morous aspects, the activity encour- 
aged additional visitations, mutual busi- 
ness interests, and the cultivation of 
friendships. 

Out-of-State visitors to the Hunting- 
ton Park Club quickly learned of the city 
and California. They received a glass 
of the State’s “best” orange juice, a 

















guest attendance badge, a welcome rib- 
bon to be preserved as a colorful book- 
mark, and a Club flag. Guests were 
admonished to carry the flags to their 
home Clubs for presentation in the 
interest of goodwill. To speakers and 
official visitors went handsome Rotary 
ash trays. 

Not money, but gift certificates—good 
for merchandise at Rotarian-operated 
shops and stores, and redeemable by the 
Club Treasurer—were given by the Club 
for prizes at sponsored events and char- 
ity. The plan made the Club “more 
than a name to recipients of its 
bounty,” brought Rotarians and towns- 
people into closer relationships, and 
advanced the Club’s friendship ideal. 

Other activities included the unveil- 
ing at a special Easter memorial service 
of a bronze plaque bearing the names 
of deceased members; a special Rotary 
edition of a local daily newspaper dis- 
tributed by shouting newsboys at a 
Club meeting; organization of a 
“Century Club” for members with 
100 or more consecutive meetings; 
maintenance of a Club scrapbook, 
which became the pride of members 
as it was passed around periodically 
for inspection; 
the purchase of 
a diamond-set 
Club President’s 
pin to be loaned 
to the organiza- 
tion’s First Offi- 
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JUDGES: (from top 
down) Past Direc- 
tor Karl Miller; 
Cc. A. Oulton, a 
Past Canadian Ad- 
visor; and Amos 
O. Squire, also 
a former Director. 
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cer each year; the presentation of a 
gift and a gavel to the retiring Presi- 
dent. 


Second—Newark, New Jersey 


Acquaintanceship was promoted to 
an extraordinary degree by the Newark 
Rotary Club through the creation of an 
Assimilation Committee. <A _ series of 
meetings was sponsored by it for newer 
Club members, who were invited to 
give three-minute biographical sketches, 
and these sessions were so successful 
that the idea was carried over into 
weekly luncheon meetings. 

A “table captain” system was set up 
with captains of 25 tables assuming re- 
sponsibility for the attendance of their 
groups. Tables became miniature “as- 
similation meetings,” with members 
sketching their backgrounds and _ busi- 
nesses. Interest was found so great 
that members lingered long after the 
adjournment bell. Stories told were 
human and intimate, devoid of general- 
izations; as well as stimulants to friend- 
ship. 

On the meeting date nearest his birth- 
day, a member was given special atten- 
tion. He sat at the speakers’ table, was 
introduced, and was given the oppor- 
tunity to say a few words. The Club 
President presented a brief “fireside 
chat” on his background, hobbies, inter- 
ests, and activities. Each birthday cele- 
brant dropped a dollar bill into the 
birthday box, and funds received in 
this manner went to assist Youth Work. 

Eager to give smaller Clubs a glimpse 
into the mechanics of the largest Club 
in the District (182), Newark Rotarians 
invited Club Presidents to weekly 
luncheons. Rarely did a week pass 
without such guests, and lavish was 
their praise of the assimilation feature. 
The Club furnished many speakers to 
District Clubs, as well as complete pro- 
grams—from presiding 
speakers to singers and entertainers. 


officers and 


SPECIALIZING in friendliness, Huntington 
Park, Calif., Rotarians have Rozella Towne, 
lovely film actress, among their boosters. 
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You’d never feel “strange” at the 
Newark Club. You—like all visitors— 
would be welcomed at the door by 
representatives of the Fellowship Com- 
mittee, given a place of honor, made to 
feel at home, introduced to the assem- 
bled Club, and given a welcome “from 
the floor.” 

Other activities included an intercity 
meeting attended by 400 Rotarians and 
guests from Clubs in Districts 182 and 
183; maintenance of friendly contacts 





with codperation among businessmen 
for the good of the greatest number 
The drama was not only well received 
by Club members, but was also re- 
quested by the Clubs of Alameda and 
San Jose. Performances were given in 


these near-by communities—and the 
second object was achieved 

A series of occupational conferences 
was held with the active codperation of 
the vocational-guidance department of 


the public schools. Six speakers talked 


ACTIVITIES of Rotarians in Chicago reached a peak in Vocational Service, and included a 


Business Show and a Business Relations Institute. 


with the New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
Rotary Club through a bowling tourna- 
ment, with a staging of the finals at the 
District Conference; sending of greet- 
ings to members ill at home and in hos- 
pitals, followed up by personal calls; 
presentation of two minstrel shows dur- 
ing the year by a Glee Club of 25 mem- 
bers, further cultivating fellowship and 
acquaintanceship. 


Vocational Service 


First—Oakland, California 

Threefold was the program of the 
Oakland Rotary Club’s Vocational Serv- 
ice Committee. Its 1938-39 program goal 
was stated as follows: (1) to present a 
craft program with speakers selected 
from the Club itself; (2) to present a 
Rotary play which would illustrate the 
application of Rotary principles in busi- 
ness; (3) to develop occupational con- 
ferences for the public schools in order 
to present the requisites necessary for 
various crafts. (This object tied in 
closely with the speakers’ program be- 
fore Club members.) 

The Club’s realization of its goal 
made local history. Beginning in Sep- 
tember, 1938, a series of vocational talks 
was given, dealing with a variety of 
subjects—thus achieving the first object. 
A play was written and presented before 
Club members under the title Frank 
Marsh—Business Samaritan, dealing 


Here’s a general view of the exposition 


before student bodies and in smaller 
conference groups, covering stenog 
raphy, typing, and related subjects; op- 
portunities in the field of national de 
fense, nursing, salesmanship, education, 
and aeronautics. Material good was 
accomplished by this project—and the 
Club thus realized its entire Vocational 


Service program 


Second—Chicago, Illinois 

Many activities covering a wide field 
have been carried on by the Chicago 
Rotary Club, but most noteworthy, per- 
haps, from the angle of better business 
relationships was the two-day Business 
Relations Institute held in March, 1939, 
on the campus of the University of 
Chicago. 

The first of its kind in Rotary, the 
Institute—presented by the Business 
Methods Committee and the Board of 
Directors—proved that something prac 
tical can be done for a better under- 
standing between management and 
Thirty-five 
ing nine Clubs, within a radius of 100 


labor. totarians represent 
miles, accepted the Club’s invitation, at 
tending the Institute at a per capita 
cost of only $10 for room, board, and 
speakers’ fees. Members of other Clubs 
were invited, with a hope that they 
would promote similar institutes in their 
home communities 

For two days conference members 
lived together, thought together, and 
talked together—keeping always before 
themselves the problem of better busi- 
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ness relations. Speakers laid ground- 
work for discussions of business cycles, 
labor specialization, monopolies, labor 
unions, profit-sharing plans, and con- 
sumer and employer-employee relation- 
ships. 

A number of definite and practical 
policies to guide management in dealing 
with labor were formulated during the 
first half of the conference. The sec- 
ond half of the Institute’s program 
dealt with business relationships among 
Rotarians, resulting in a full report. This 
record of the Institute is available to 
other Clubs, and members of the Chi- 
cago Club’s Business Methods Commit- 
tee are anxious to assist Clubs which 
wish to sponsor similar institutes. 

In addition, this Committee recom- 
mended to the Board of Directors the 
opening of membership classifications 
to include labor members. The discus- 
sion of this proposal was promoted 
through luncheon programs, at one of 
which an officer of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor spoke; by references 
from the platform at other luncheons; 
and by open-letter discussions in the 
Gyrator, Club publication. 

The Board later voted to open mem- 
bership to two classifications—trade- 
union associations and railroad brother- 
hoods. While some Clubs have ven- 
tured into this field, “the action of the 
Chicago Club is significant because it is 
in a metropolitan area where the line 
between trade unionists and industrial- 
ists is sharply drawn,” the entry man- 
uscript explains. 


Community Service 
First—Fort Lauderdale, Florida 

Not content with second-place honors 
in Community Service in 1937-38, the 
Fort Lauderdale Rotary Club came back 
in the 1938-39 Contest with such a wide 
range of civic-betterment projects that 
it won first place. 

Fortunate in having the secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce as Chairman 
of their Community Service Committee, 
Fort Lauderdale Rotarians were leaders 
in community projects and campaigns 
which raised more than one million dol- 
lars during the year. Whenever a civic 
program was under way, the list of 
committee members read like the Ro- 
tary Club's roster. 

A $500,000 slum-clearance and low- 
rent housing project was pressed to 
completion because of Club activity. 
When the city came to entering con- 
tracts as sponsor of the project, several 
owners of tenement property undertook 
to block the action by injunction, thus 
protecting their investments in an area 
where better housing was needed to 
improve health and prevent crime. 

The Club called a public meeting at 
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AMONG THE many organizations receiving assistance from Fort Lauderdale, Fla., Rotarians, 
who captured first-place honors in Community Service, is the high school’s colorful band. 


which the citizenry heard supporting 
facts and displayed such enthusiasm 
that the objectors withdrew and the 
project was launched. At a subsequent 
meeting the Housing Authority paid 
public tribute to the Club for having 
saved the project when it appeared 
doomed. 

“Major single Community Service ac- 
complishment of the Club’s year,” says 
the entry manuscript, “was rendered 
posthumously by George Leete Ander- 
son, an exemplary Rotarian and charter 
member,” who upon his death left an 
estate of $50,000 for the education of 
deserving boys and girls. 

Trustees of this educational fund 
were Directors of the Club at the time 
the will was drawn, and vacancies iii 
the trusteeship will be filled from the 
membership of the Club. 

Additional Club interest in scholar- 
ship was shown when ten leading 
students of the high school were en- 
tertained at a Club luncheon. Silver 
goblets bearing Rotary’s emblem were 
presented to the ranking boy and girl 
graduates, whose names have been en- 
graved on a permanent plaque main- 
tained by the Club at the school. 

Other activities included “cleaning up 
of realty practices,” presentation of 
gifts to individuals high in civic achieve- 
ment, vocational-guidance activities in 
the high school, contribution of $50 to 
the Children’s Home Society and $90 to 
the high-school swimming team, con- 
tinued support of the high-school band 
and a Boy Scout troop, donation of $50 
to the troop’s program, underwriting of 
tonsillectomies for indigent children at 
$10 per case, providing glasses for 
poor children, active support of the 
Aquatic Forum, which brought over 500 
swimmers to the city. 

Leadership in getting a Summer play- 
ground and recreational program estab- 
lished through the city administration, 
support of a debt-liquidation campaign 
that raised $15,000 for a publicly owned 


and operated hospital, were provided 


Second—Medicine Hat, Alberta, 
Canada 


Located in a community of 10,000 per- 
sons, the Medicine Hat Rotary Club has 
50 members. It raised $4,847 for its 
Community Service fund during the 
1938-39 Rotary year, expending $3,617 
of this amount. All members helped 
raise and dispense the money. 

In the Fall of 1937, the community 
was ravaged by a severe epidemic of 
infantile paralysis, and lives were lost 
which might have been saved by an 
“iron lung.” But in the vast province 
of Alberta, only two were available— 
one located 200 miles away, and a sec- 
ond, 400 miles distant. 

When a second epidemic was threat- 
ening in 1938, the Medicine Hat Club 
lost no time in purchasing a “lung” and 
presenting it to the local hospital board. 
The disease struck again, and a numbe! 
of lives were saved as a result of the 
Club’s thoughtful preparation. 

Continuing an interest in the health 
of others, Medicine Hat Rotarians con 
tributed $200 to the Canadian Institute 
for the Blind. One sightless girl, who 
went 2,000 miles to attend a school, was 
given “pocket money” by Club mem- 
bers who felt that she might otherwise 
be “destitute of any personal funds for 
the purchase of small delicacies.” Finan- 
cial help also was given to a movement 
fighting tuberculosis. 

Representatives of the Club aided ar- 
rangements for a community skating 
and hockey rink, and for the local visit 
of the King and Queen. 

An investigation disclosed that many 
underprivileged children were suffering 
from malnutrition, and this put the 
Club to work again. Rotarians now pa\ 
four-fifths of the cost of distributing 
milk to school children—and a method 
has been perfected “which avoids either 
an undemocratic discrimination or the 
humiliating feeling of charity.” 
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Production in a Boy Scout toy shop 
was stepped up 400 percent when Club 
members took an interest in the project 
and supplied power equipment. Toys 
reconditioned and made went to provide 
a happier Christmas among less fortu- 
nate youngsters, and afforded Scouts 
valuable training in craftsmanship. The 
Club also raised $1,500 for its Christmas 
Cheer Fund, which brightened 292 
homes at yuletide. 

Other activities included the presen- 
tation of gymnasium equipment to the 
Youth Training Movement and visits to 
classes by Club members; awarding of 
scholarships to high-school pupils, who 
were invited to appear at Club meetings 
as speakers; lending of financial assist- 
ance to a “pee-wee hockey league” for 
school children; operation of a book- 
loan service to indigent children, who 
use the books and return them for 
further use by others; presentation of 
a trophy in a school musical festival, 
and Club visits for winners; and par- 
ticipation of the Club’s membership on 
many civic committees. 


International Service 


First—Norman, Oklahoma 


What can be done by the inland Clubs 
to make International Service “some- 
thing real and tangible’? The Rotary 
Club of Norman, Oklahoma, has one an- 
swer, and is anxious to pass it along to 
Clubs wondering over the question: 
“What can we do?” 

Its threefold program was: (1) to be 
of definite service to other Clubs in 
District 124, by making available on re- 
quest complete International Service 
programs (inclusive of speakers and 
entertainers representing 14 countries) ; 
(2) to make District 124 as a unit more 
internationally minded (by registering 
21 foreign-born students from the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma at the District Con- 
ference); and (3) to emphasize further 
the importance of international good- 
will and understanding among mem- 
bers of its own Club (by presenting 12 
outstanding programs during the year 
dealing with international subjects). 

How this was done is an interesting 
story. As “foreign students” enrolled 
at the University, they were met by a 
special International Program Commit- 
tee, which explained the purpose of the 
Club’s program and solicited coépera- 
tion. As a result, a speakers’ bureau 
Was established—a service available to 
Clubs of the District without cost other 
than travelling expenses. 

Sixty-two separate programs were 
presented before 39 Rotary Clubs dur- 
ing the year, with several Clubs request- 
ing repeat performances. Benefits of 
the program were mutual—young par- 
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ticipants met Rotarians over a large 
part of Oklahoma, establishing helpful 
contacts, while Rotarians gained new 
points of view and valuable informa- 
tion. Wearing native costumes when 
possible, speakers discussed economic, 
political, and social customs of their 
homelands, and sang “native” songs. 

A chartered bus took 21 students to 
the District Conference, where the Nor- 
man Club staged a model Internationai 
Service luncheon—the largest luncheon 
of the Conference. Students partici- 
pated in the entire Conference program 
—delighting in wide acquaintanceship, 
the way that Rotary “works.” 

The 12 proposed meetings were held 
with outstanding speakers covering a 
wide field of international subjects, but 
perhaps the peak was reached when 21 
students attended the Club's Interna- 
tional Friendship Day. The speaker was 
the president of the ever-codéperative 
University. 

“An altogether new conception of the 
international character of Rotary was 
gained by many members,” the entry 
manuscript declares, who extended their 
understanding “beyond former §hori- 
zons.” The Norman Club’s program also 
gave Rotarians in the District a broader 
view “of Rotary’s place in the pattern 
of international goodwill,” the manu- 
script asserts. 


Second—Stratford, Ontario, Canada 

Somewhat varied was the four-point 
program of the Stratford Rotary Club’s 
International Service Committee, which 
contributed a weekly column to the 
Club’s bulletin, carried out a weekly 
Rotary-flag ceremony, arranged a series 
of addresses on important international 
subjects at Club meetings, and insisted 
that all members of the Committee take 





an active part in its program by a rota- 
tion of duties. 
A three-way international meeting 


- 


was a highlight of the year, consisting 
of a program which honored the Rotary 
Clubs of Bristol, England, and Bristol, 
Virginia-Tennessee. Manuscripts describ- 
ing the three communities were ex 
changed, and were read at Club meet- 
ings; cables were exchanged and read, 
and long-distance telephone conversa 
tions were held to climax the three-way 
event 

To promote mutual understanding, 
the Club’s International Service Com- 
mittee sent 12 Canadian periodicals to 
the Bristol, England, and Paisley, Scot 
land, Clubs. The papers included educa 
tional, industrial, financial, agricultural, 


and current news designed to give Ro 


tarians across the water a better pic 
ture of Canadian life. The periodicals 
were sent monthly with covering let 
ters, and were received with unusual 


interest 

The importance of youth in world 
affairs was recognized by the Interna- 
tional Service Committee of the Strat- 
ford Club, and a Committee member ap 
peared at a Club luncheon as a speaker 
on international relationships among 
young people. It was suggested that 
mutual understanding could be ad- 
vanced by an exchange of letters by 
youth of various countries, and the Com- 
mittee subsequently interested the Strat- 
ford Collegiate in the plan. 

Several additional Club meetings un- 
der the Committee’s auspices kept the 
subject of youth and world affairs be- 
fore members, and one of these was 
dedicated to Boy Scouts Several rep- 
resentative Scouts attended the lunch- 


eon as guests. 


FOREIGN-BORN students at the University of Oklahoma became a ‘speakers’ bureau” for the 
Norman, Okla., Club. Here they sing “native songs” at an International Friendship Day. 
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S THE Convention of Rotary Inter- 
national will be held in Cuba next June, 
it seems a good idea to suggest some 
books on that country and its environs 
so that Rotarians who are planning to 
journey thither by train, ship, or plane 
may read for information or for remi- 
niscence. 

Whether the war between the United 
States and Spain in 1898 was justifiable 
and expedient or something otherwise, 
it was certainly from the American 
point of view an unselfish war. I well 
remember how many nations in Europe 
and elsewhere were certain that the real 
American aim was to annex Cuba or to 
attempt annexation. The answer to 
that is what actually happened. And at 
the close of the war, instead of demand- 
ing indemnities from the defeated coun- 
try, the United States paid 20 million 
dollars in cash for The Philippines. And 
in those days 20 million dollars really 
meant something. 

I remember during the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War Professor William Graham 
Sumner, of Yale, giving a public lecture 
entitled “The Conquest of the United 
States by Spain,” which brought him a 
blizzard of uncomplimentary letters. 
But he was used to that and had a spe- 
cial trunk prepared, in which he kept 
epistolary insults; and when he felt de- 
pressed, he sometimes read them. Cuba 
is, of course, as independent as the 
United States. And may she ever re- 
main so! 


Now WHETHER you travel thither by 
ship or by train or by plane, remember 
one of the paradoxes of the English 
language, which make it to me more 
lovable and interesting. I dislike people 
or things that are too consistent or logi- 
cal. Now, when we send anything by 
car, we call it a shipment; and when 
we send anything by ship, we call it a 
cargo. 

One effect of the Spanish-American 
War must please all nations whose 
mother tongue is Spanish. And this ef- 
fect has happened more than once in 
history. An enormous increase in the 
number of Americans who learned the 
Spanish language was an immediate ef- 
fect of that war, reflected not only in 
the academic world, but also in the com- 
mercial. Before the war the study of 
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Italian occupied in American schools 
and colleges a larger space (reckoning 
by number of students) than Spanish. 
But after the war (and there has been a 
steady increase in 42 years), Spanish 
courses were far more largely attended 
than Italian. 

If Columbia is the gem of the ocean, 
Cuba is the jewel of the Antilles. It is 
one of the loveliest islands on the whole 
round globe. 

Another geographical surprise awaits 
many Americans. I think the average 
American, when asked in what direction 
Havana is from Florida, would say 
southeast. Actually it is southwest. 

An inexplicable but actual phenom- 
enon is this, and I do not consider it 
either trivial or unimportant, because 
(omitting Vice-Presidents who later be- 
came Presidents) the only Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States who achieved 
immortality by one phrase was the late 
Thomas R. Marshall, who said, “What 
America needs is a good 5-cent cigar.” 

Now why is it that the best cigars 
in the world must be bought in or 
brought from Cuba? One would think 
that if the tobacco were imported into 
Key West or somewhere in Florida and 
the Cubans who make the cigars out of 
it imported also—that is to say, take 
the same tobacco and the same skilled 
artificers, and bring them only a few 
salty miles—the finished product would 
be exactly as fine as if made in its and 
their native land. Not so; in some way 
it suffers a sea change. Thus let me re- 
mind Rotarians going to the Convention 
who are smokers (probably a clear ma- 
jority) that they are going to the para- 
dise of cigars. 

The most important recent work deal- 
ing with the land and water of which 
Cuba is the jewel is a new biography, 
Christopher Columbus, by Salvador de 
Madariaga. This is a big book of 524 
pages illustrated with maps and a por- 
trait. The author is a distinguished man 
of letters, scholar, statesman, philos- 
opher, and diplomat, in earlier years an 
engineer. He served as Director of the 
League of Nations Disarmament Sec- 
tion, later as Spanish Ambassador to the 
United States, and then to France. At 
Yale University he was awarded the 
Henry E. Howland memorial prize for 
“marked distinction in the field of lit- 


erature or fine arts or the science of gov- 
ernment.” Many years he worked for 
the peace of the world, preferring sanity 
to insanity. But with the world aflame, 
he went back in his mind to more civi- 
lized times, and devoted himself dili- 
gently and thoroughly to a study of 
Christopher Columbus. 

In 1937 he contributed an article to 
THE ROoOrTARIAN, which attracted much at- 
tention.* Now this new biography of 
Columbus made an immediate sensation, 
if such a word can be properly applied 
to research scholarship. It made a sen- 
sation by its profound 
learning, by its lit- 
erary style, by its in- 
sight, wisdom, and 
judgment, applied to 
one of the most fa- 
mous characters in all 
history. I eannot re- 
member any new 
book that got a better 
FROM MacKin- press; and apparently 
lay Kantor's pen jt immediately took 
—a new novel. : 
of Cuban spirit. its place among the 

finest biographies of 
our times, and our times are peculiarly 
given to this form of literature. 

The pessimist Schopenhauer said that 
even in a world so tragic and sad as 
ours, there was always room for a jest, 
and he made plenty of good ones him- 
self. Thus I may (or may not) be for- 
given for a sudden but brief descent 
from the sublime to the ridiculous when 
I remind my readers of what “Doctor 
Traprock” said. What he said was that 
Columbus wasn’t so remarkable for hav- 
ing discovered America—for how could 
he miss it? It extended from the Arctic 
to the Antarctic. Also that Balboa de- 
served little credit for having discov- 
ered the Pacific Ocean. Being in that 
neighborhood, how could he possibly 
fail to discover it? “But I,” said Trap- 
rock, “discovered a bird that laid dice 
instead of eggs.” 

In the December, 1939, issue of the 
magazine Travel, Charles Morrow Wil- 
son has an extremely interesting and 
valuable article entitled The Heart of 
Rural Cuba. This takes us away from 
tourist land into the country where the 
natives live and work. It is copiously 
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*New Ways to Think, by Salvador de 
Madariaga, June, 1937. 
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illustrated by photographs. We are told 
(news to me) that for 200 years sugar 
has been the chief Cuban crop, employ- 


ing 100,000 people. In 1938 Cuba pro- 
duced three times as much sugar as 
either Hawaii or The Philippines. Now 
I myself have visited the big sugar-cane 
places in Hawaii, so I have a pretty 
good notion of the enormous output of 
Cuba. 

Here is a good and handy guidebook 
for the Rotarian visitor. Sir Algernon 
Aspinall is the author. It is called 
The Pocket Guide to the West Indies, 
was first published in 1907, and an en- 
tirely new and revised edition appeared 
in 1931. Two “cruise books” are Carib- 
bean Cruise, by Harry La Tourette Fos- 
ter, which gives descriptions of the 
places and their history; and Caribee 
Cruise, by John W. Vandercook (illus- 
trated), which has been well called a 
guide to the “atmosphere” of the 
islands, for it is so different from the 
routine style. 

Here is a word that has always in- 
terested me; and I have never been 
able to determine its exact and exclu- 
sive significance. It is the word “main” 
as applied to the land and sea between 
Florida and Brazil. Is it only water, 
or can it also be exclusively applied to 
the land? “He _ sailed the Spanish 
Main.” Now, does “main” refer to the 
mainland, for I have certainly seen it 
so used, or does it refer only to the 
water, for I have certainly seen it so 
used? The English poet A. H. Clough 
actually referred to it as any salt water, 
in his poem Say Not the Struggle 
Nought Availeth, where he _ wrote, 
“Comes silent, flooding in the main.” 
Meaning the tide, any tide, anywhere. 
Well, there is a recent book called Span- 
ish Main: Focus of Envy, by P. A. 
Means, published in 1935, giving the 
“saga” of the “big shots’”—Columbus, 
Raleigh, Drake, and Morgan. 


I. CIDENTALLY, let every Rotarian re- 
read, Walt Whitman’s sublime, deeply 
affecting poem Prayer of Columbus. 
Trailing the Conquistadores, by Sam- 
uel Guy Inman, is a dollar book, pub- 
lished by the Missionary Education 
Movement. Ports of the Sun, by 
Eleanor Early, is a guide to Cuba, Nas- 
sau, Bermuda, Panama. White Ele- 
phants in the Caribbean, by Henry AI- 
bert Phillips, is full of vivid descrip- 
tions of the amazing natural beauty of 
the West Indies. You remember when 
the Englishman said to the little Amer- 
ican girl, “On the British Empire the 
sun never sets,” and got the reply, “Oh, 
isn’t that too bad? In America we have 
such lovely sunsets,” and she might 
have added that perhaps the finest in 
the world are in the West Indies. 
Hudson Strode is one of the best 
writers we have in his appreciation and 
description of beautiful places in Sum- 
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mer climes. His book The Story of 
Bermuda is a masterpiece. And his The 
Pageant of Cuba is equally resplendent 
and well salted with humor. Cuban Tap- 
estry is an entertaining anecdotal nar- 
rative of Sydney Aylmer Clark’s wan- 
derings through Cuba. 

One of the leading American novelists 
is Joseph Hergesheimer. His The Three 
Black Pennys, Java Head, Linda Con- 
don, are works of art; in these latter 
years he has temporarily abandoned fic- 
tion and written biographies and books 
of travel. His Sheridan is remarkable. 
His command of English style, his love 
of color and fire, make everything he 
writes of the Tropic? particularly fine; 
so, although the following book ap- 
peared in 1920, it is extremely valuable 
for those who are about to visit Cuba. 
People’s habits and customs change, but 
scenery remains. Scenery is so much 
more beautiful than the —well, you 
know what I mean. Mr. Hergesheimer’s 
book is San Cristébal de la Habana. 

In 1931 A. Hyatt Verrill produced a 
book called Cuba of Today. His slogan 
was “Bring the car,” for he advised 
travel by automobile; and if he advised 
that in 1931, it certainly holds for 1940. 

For a readable survey of Cuba today 
—or, rather, as it was in 1934—one 
could hardly do better than to secure 
Problems of the New Cuba. Its 500 
pages of text give a detailed picture of 
social, economic, educational, political, 
and other problems of the isle. Eleven 
American experts made the study in re- 
sponse to an invitation of Cuba’s then 
President, Carlos Mendieta. 

Two biographically historical works 
are History of the Cuban Republic, by 
Charles Edward Chapman, and Liberty: 
the Story of Cuba, by Horatio Seymour 
Rubens. Rubens, a friend of the patriot 
José Marti, describes the struggle in 
Cuba for independence. Both are schol- 
arly and exciting. 

And now for an absolutely contempo- 
rary novel by the distinguished Ameri- 
can writer MacKinlay Kantor, whose 

dog book will never 
be forgotten. In Feb- 
ruary of this very 
year 1940 appeared 
Cuba Libre, a dra- 
matic novel of a 
patriot who “repre- 
sents the eternal 
revolutionary spirit 
of Cuba.” 


THE MOST important 
recent work dealing 
with the land and 
water of which Cuba is 
the jewel is a new bi- 
ography, Christopher 
Columbus, by Salvador 
de Madariaga, former 
ROTARIAN contributor. 
“Departure of Colum- 
bus,” at right, from 
De Bry‘s Voyages. 





I am a professional giver of advice, 
the easiest of all things to do. Do I 
always live up to what I advise? Im- 
possible; thus I have not read all these 
books that I recommend to you—I mean 
those in this article. They combine in- 
struction with entertainment. 

Like many places on the round earth 
that are surpassingly beautiful, these 
West Indies abound in tragedies—the 
dramatic tragedies of history. I remem- 
ber our great teacher at Yale whom I 
have already quoted in this article, Pro- 
fessor William Graham Sumner, and his 
obiter dicta about Napoleon and the 
Haiti patriot Toussaint L’Ouverture. 
The latter was the subject of a eulogy 
by Wendell Phillips, whose eloquence 
exceeded his cerebration, but who was 
a spellbinder of the first class. 


Waar Sumner told us was that when 
Toussaint had succeeded in Haiti, he 
wrote to the great Napoleon as one lead- 
er to another. Napoleon replied by in- 
viting Toussaint to come over to France 
and pay him a visit. Toussaint accepted, 
expecting a royal welcome. Napoleon 
put him in a dungeon and left him there. 
Sumner paused a moment and remarked, 
“Napoleon was one of the most cold- 
hearted rascals who ever lived.” 
* - - 

Books mentioned, publishers and prices: 

Christopher Columbus. Salvador de Ma- 
dariaga. Macmillan. 1940. $4.—The Pocket 
Guide to the West Indies. Sir Algernon 
Aspinall. Macmillan. 1931. $3.50.—Carib- 
bean Cruise. Harry La Tourette Foster. 
Dodd, Mead. 1928. $3.—Caribee Cruise. 
John W. Vandercook. Reynal & Hitchcock 
1938. $3.50.—Trailing the Conquistadores 
Samuel Guy Inman. Missionary Education 
Movement. 1930. $1.—Spanish Main: Focus 
of Envy. 1492-1700. P. A. Means. Scrib- 
ner’s. 1935. $3.—Ports of the Sun. Eleanor 


Early. Houghton, Mifflin. 1937. $2.25.— 
White Elephants in the Caribbean. Henry 
Albert Phillips. McBride. 1936. $2.75.- 


The Pageant of Cuba. Hudson Strode 
Smith and Haas. 1934. $3.—Cuban Tapes- 
try. Sydney Aylmer Clark. McBride. 1936 
$2.50.—San Cristébal de la Habana. Joseph 
Hergesheimer. Knopf. 1920. $2.50.—Cuba 
of Today. A. Hyatt Verrill. Dodd, Mead. 
1931. $2.50.—A History of the Cuban Re- 
public. Charles Edward Chapman. Mac- 
millan. 1927. $5.—Liberty: the Story of 


Cuba. H. S. Rubens. Harcourt. 1932. $2.50. 
—Cuba Libre. MacKinlay Kantor. Coward 
McCann. 1940. $1.50. Problems of the New 
Cuba. Foreign Policy Association. 1935. $3. 
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Blackout By-Product. Since Britain 
has adopted the blackout as a protection 
against threatened air raids, British dye 
makers and dyers are unable to keep up 
with the demand for dark colors, espe- 
cially black, and for goods dyed with 
them. Draperies, as well as clothing, in 
dark shades require larger quantities of 
dyes than light and pastel shades, which 
increases the stringency. 


Synthetic Rubber Up. Elastic char- 
acteristics of Neoprene chemical rubber 
are much like those of natural rubber, 
and the synthetic material is being used 
in mountings and shock absorbers for 
heavy machinery in increasing quanti- 
ties. It is also used in eyeglass mount- 
ings. Especially valuable is the resist- 
ance of the synthetic material to gaso- 
line, oil, and other solvents. Most recent 
and spectacular of its applications is in 
the seals holding the actuating oil in a 
new full-feathering airplane propellor. 
Not only must the oil be held against 
pressure leakage at as much as 400 
pounds per square inch, but also gaskets 
must remain tight over a temperature 
range from —50° to +150° F. 


Cement Pipe Linings. To resist the 
corrosion of mine water, oil-well brine, 
and similar liquids, steel pipe is being 
lined with cement. The finished product 
is handled in the same way as unlined 
pipe except that it cannot be bent with- 
out breaking the lining. Frictional re- 
sistance to liquid flow is said to be re- 
duced below that of the original pipe. 


Synthetic Soap Fats. Germany at 
war finds itself short of fats which it 
has been accustomed to import largely 
from overseas. To eke out its supply, 
processes are being developed and 
plants projected to produce fatty acids 
suitable for making soap from by-prod- 
ucts of its synthetic-fuel industry. Motor 
fuel is being made by the treatment of 
coal and lignite with hydrogen, and 
among the by-products of the operation 
is a material resembling paraffin. When 
this is treated with air under proper 
conditions, it yields fatty acids from 
which soap can be made. The process 
is expected to permit fats hitherto con- 
sumed in the soap industry to be used 
as food. 


Bagged Frozen Foods. Quick-frozen 
meats and other foods suffer through 
loss of moisture. This is prevented by 
a new type of transparent packaging 
material made from rubber latex. The 
elastic bag is stretched over the open- 
ing of a chamber connected to a vacuum 
pump and the quick-frozen food inserted 
in much the same way that surgeons 
put on thin rubber gloves. Once pack- 
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aged the food product is protected from 
freezer burn, loss of moisture, and con- 
tact with air. 


Neon in the Boiler Room. The bril- 
liant red rays of the neon lights com- 
mon in modern electric signs pierce fog 
effectively. Thig has proved valuable 
in a new illuminator for the gauge 
glasses in boiler rooms where steam 
often makes vision difficult. A neon 
light with a magnifier is mounted be- 
hind the gauge glass. That part of the 
tube containing water shows as a broad 
red column, but above the water level 
only a thin red line is seen. 


Camphor in Movies. Two decades 
ago camphor came from Formosan trees 
and cost $3.65 a pound. Today it is 
made synthetically from the turpentine 
of southern pine and sells for 35 cents 
a pound. What of it? Simply this: 
movie films made each year contain half 
a million pounds of camphor. Besides 
saving more than a million and a half 
dollars annually in the cost of movies, 
a good cash market is created for a lot 
of turpentine. 


Dressed in Milk. Estimates place 63 
quarts as the amount of milk necessary 
to make enough synthetic wool to outfit 
a woman in a dress and coat. That is 
based on current styles and cannot sur- 
vive too great a change in that respect. 


Old Greek Coins Pay Out. Recent 
studies of corrosion of bronze coins of 
ancient Greece have given metallurgists 


Photos: Courtesy, Rotarian B. M. Mehl 











VARIED states of corrosion are apparent in 
these centuries-old Greek coins. The silver 
piece (left) was issued while Alexander 
ruled Macedonia (B.C. 336-323). The coin at 
the right—of bronze—was issued during the 
time of Faustina the younger (2nd Century). 


new and valuable data on which to plan 
modern alloys to resist today’s condi- 
tions. Fortunately the Greeks obtained 
their metals from several sources, which 
gave their coins a variety of composi- 
tions. The extraordinarily long ex- 
posure of these coins to corrosive con- 
ditions—20 to 25 centuries—has de- 
veloped differences in behavior which 
would not show up under the usual 


tests. Bronzes with low tin content and 
low to moderate amounts of lead are 
thus shown to,be superior to others on 
the long pull. 


Air Conditioning Tobacco. Humi- 
dors were first used to keep cigars and 
tobacco fresh, which might be consid- 
ered air conditioning. Only now are to- 
bacco farmers being shown how effec- 
tive air conditioning can be in their 
curing barns. The problem is directly 
opposite that of the humidor, since dry- 
ing and not moistening is needed. Con- 
trol of air condition in curing bright 
leaf is said to cut curing time in half. 


Liquid ‘‘Philosophers’ Stone.”’ Cur- 
rently the alchemists’ philosophers’ 
stone, which by contact would turn lead 
to gold, appears as a multiplicity of 
stuffs, called catalysts, which promote 
chemical happenings and help things 
along by their mere presence. The simi- 
larity is easy to see as long as the cata- 
lyst is a solid. Now the not-too-familiar 
liquid used to etch glass, hydrofluoric 
acid, appears in the réle of a philos- 
ophers’ stone. Among other things it 
makes plastics of oils and new solvents 
from alcohols and acids, and shows 
promise of aiding in many other useful 
transformations. 


Synthetic Fishing. New alibis are 
provided for fishermen in synthetic res- 
ins now forcing their way intg fishing 
tackle. Leaders made in a chemical 
factory instead of a silkworm have been 
given a good start by a shortage of gut 
from Spain. Even “silk” lines of ex- 
traordinary strength and lightness are 
now American chemical products. 


Rubber from Sugar? Before we be- 
come accustomed to the idea that rub- 
berlike materials can be made from 
lime, coal, salt, and water or from natu- 
ral gas, salt, and sulfur, the apple cart 
is upset by the news that oil companies 
are going into rubber manufacture—ac- 
tually making the rubber itself from gas 
once wasted in refining operations. 
There is also a prospect that sugar and 
turpentine may be made to undergo 
chemical changes so profound that they 
too will yield rubber. Apparently the 
question becomes not will we have rub- 
ber, but which rubber will we prefer. 


Insect Baits. The technique of lur- 
ing insects to their death by attractive 
odors leads researchers to all kinds of 
queer facts. Flies are strangely like hu- 
man beings, for instance. When males 
and females are together, they seem to 
be equally attracted to the odor of alco- 
hol; but when the sexes are separated, 
alcohol has a considerably greater at- 
traction for the males. Some day that 
fact may be useful. 


Milk-Bottle Pictures. The battle of 
the century between glass bottles and 
tin cans continues. The latest round 
goes to glass with the development of 
a new method of lithographing directly 
on its surface in as many as four colors. 
The inks require baking for a short time 
at moderate temperature to set them. 
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A CURRENT VISITOR in the United States 
is Gustaf Lorentz Munthe, of Goteborg, Swe- 
cen—manager of an arts and crafts museum 
and a Past District Governor of Rotary In- 
ternational. On an unofficial mission in 
behalf of the Finnish people, he and the 
eminent men of North Europe with whom 
he is travelling are cooperating with the 
Hoover Relief Campaign. Rotarian Munthe 
is the author of several books on art, 
has had a part in many world exhibitions. 


THIS PRICELESS RELIC of American printing, probably 
the first press built in the United States, now stands 
beside the printing tools of Benjamin Franklin in the 
Colonial Print Shop in Franklin Institute in Philadelphia, 
Pa. It comes from near-by Gettysburg, where Rotarian 
John D. Keith (right), director of a publishing company 
which owns it, arranged for its permanent loan. Constructed 
before 1800 by Adam Ramage, a skillful Scots joiner, 


Photo: (above) Courtesy, Times & News Pub. Co. 





the press saw constant use until the 1890s. 
burg Centinel, the paper it long printed, missed only 
one issue in its life—before the Battle of 























HIS SERENE HIGHNESS Prince Varnvaidya- 
kara Voravarn, of Thailand (Siam), is Im- 
mediate Past President of the Rotary Club 
of Bangkok, and, in the words of the District 
Governor, is ‘a very keen and energetic Ro- 
tarian . . . the life of the last annual Confer- 
ence.” The Prince’s interest in Rotary is 
said to be typical of that of the ruling 
families in Thailand and Malaya, a pleasing 
aspect of Rotary in these regions. Thai- 
land is a kingdom of 1412 million people, 
is a democratic constitutional monarchy. 


APRIL, 1940 


BACK in the United States for his sec- 
ond visit in less than a year is Bishop 
Ralph A. Ward, of Chengtu, China. 
After attending the Cleveland Con- 
vention last June, he lectured in 
America, and then returned home. 
Rotarian Ward has done much to ex: 
tend Rotary in West China, is an ac- 
tive member of the Chengtu Rotary 
Club and an honorary member and 
Past Secretary of the Nanking Club. He 
is a leader in the Methodist Church. 


The Gettys- 





Gettysburg 


THE NEW Vice-President of the Swiss Con- 
federation is Hermann Obrecht (below), for 
merly an active member but now an honorary 
member of the Rotary Club of Solothurn. As a 
civil servant for 40 years, he has held many 
cantonal and national offices, among them the 
presidency of the Solothurn Cantonal Bank, and 
the chief office of the Federal Department of 
Public Economy, the latter since 1935. As noted 
in this department last month, the President 
of Switzerland, Marcel Pilet-Golaz, is also an 
honorary Rotarian, in the Lausanne Club. 
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To Havana for Some lucky member 


50 Cents a Week of the MARBLE HILL- 
LUTESVILLE, Mo., Ro- 


tary Club will get a $120 contribution 
toward his expenses to the Rotary Con- 
vention in Havana, Cua, in June. Each 
week the 18 members “chip in” 50 cents 
apiece for the fund. There's one string 
attached. The lucky fellow must tell 
Stay-at-homes all about it upon his r> 
turn from the Convention. 


Old Ghent Church Nearing realization 


Being Restored is a dream of Rotari- 
ans of GHENT, BEL- 


GIUuM, who four years ago provided the 
initiative for a movement to restore the 
city’s historical St. 


Nicholas Church. 


Photo: E. Sacré 





GHENT Rotarians initiate church restoration. 


They made the initial contribution of 
10,000 frances, and sponsored the organ- 
ization of a restoration society, which 
has raised 205,350 francs for the work. 

Six Rotarians are members of the so- 
ciety’s board of directors, which plans a 
long-range program that will cost be- 
tween 9 and 10 million francs. St. Nich- 
olas (center above), of early Gothic 
architecture, is the oldest church in 
date of foundation in Ghent. 


Publication and sale 
of pictorial postcards 
not only netted MIL- 
rorD, Micu., Rotarians $95, but also did 
much to publicize their community. The 
cards were sold in a contest among chil- 
dren, with the presentation of a prize 
to the best salesman. 

Other activities of Mitrorp Rotarians 
include care and treatment of a crippled 
child; repair and distribution of used 
toys at Christmas; a Christmas decora- 
tion contest among the community’s 
homes; a Rotary library; presentation 


Postcard Sale 
‘Sells’ a Town 
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of a skit, Rotary on Trial, before the 
BRIGHTON, MicH., Rotary Club; a series 
of bowling matches with BricHTon Ro- 
tarians; and the initiation of a program 
to assist underprivileged and delinquent 
children. 

The Club recently celebrated its sec- 
ond birthday with a ladies’ night. 


A group of evacuated 
youngsters recently 
received warm Win- 
ter clothing and toys from members of 
the WILLESDEN EAsT, LONDON, ENGLAND, 
Rotary Club. But this is just one of the 
Club’s Community Service projects. 
Others include donation to a fund which 
provided yule gifts for old-age pension- 
ers, sending of books and magazines to 
soldiers and sailors, conveyance of con- 
valescent patients from the local hos- 
pital to their homes, and furnishing a 
doctor member with clothing for an anti- 
gas center. 

Wives of Rotarians in LouGHBoRouGH, 
ENGLAND, are knitting “comforts” for sol- 
diers and sailors. A communication has 
been received from a ship captain who 
suggests that his crew would be grate- 
ful for cigarettes, books, and magazines. 
. . . Rotarians of the Paris, FRANCE, Club 
recently contributed 1,000 francs to aid 
refugees. ... A gift of $50 was made to 
the Finnish relief fund by Rotarians of 
WHITE RIVER JUNCTION, VT. . . . In CoL- 
OMBO, CEYLON, Rotarians have organized 
a Jewish Refugee Relief Committee, 
which collects wearing apparel for dis- 
tribution. A Club member donates store 
space for the project. 


Warmth, Fun for 
Evacuated Tots 


Citizens of WINSTED, 
Conn., have Rotari- 
ans to thank for a 
recent community concert by the brand- 
new WINSTED City Band. No, members 
of the Rotary Club did not toot the 
horns and pound the drums, but they 
did make possible the band’s organiza- 
tion. 

Speaking of bands: The Rotarians of 
Guascow, Mo., and their ladies sponsored 
a recent dance to raise money for their 
high-school musical organization. The 
dance netted $200, which was turned 
over to the band for new uniforms. 


Silver for Brass 
—and Uniforms 


Children Week Is Boys and Girls Week, 
April 27-May 4 which began as a Ro- 

tary project in NEw 
York City and which is now supported 
by many organizations in hundreds of 
communities, will be observed this year 
from April 27 to May 4. An “Advance 
Herald” describing the week has been 
published and distributed by Rotary In- 
ternational, and a Manual of Sugges- 
tions has been prepared. This will be 
furnished gratis to Clubs requesting it. 


: rte g (101 since July 1) 
vs 212,259 
a Rotarians 
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Rotarian John L. Griffith, of CHICAGO, is 
chairman of the 1940 National Boys and 
Girls Week Committee for the United 


States, while Rotarian S. Kendrick 
Guernsey, of ORLANDO, FLA., is secretary 
(See reading references, page 63.) 


Farmers and _ busi- 
nessmen reversed 
normal economic re- 
lationships at a recent meeting of the 
ALBANY, OREG., Rotary Club when 30 
members entertained and fed 31 of their 
rural neighbors. Yes, the food was im- 
portant, but more important were the 
lessons learned in better rural-urban re- 
lationships. 


City Men Feed 
Farm Neighbors 


Following are ten 
new Rotary Clubs 
recently admitted to 
Rotary _ International: Manchester, 
Conn.; The Pocono Mountains (Mt. Po- 
cono), Pa.; Manzanillo, Mexico; Ply- 
mouth, Mass.; Corumba, Brazil; Davi- 
son, Mich.; San Martin, Argentina; Las- 


New Clubs Enter 
Rotary’s Ranks 


cano, Uruguay; Villarrica, Chile; and 
Latacunga, Ecuador. 
Practical and effec- 


Youth Serves 


Notice on Age! tive is the vocational- 


guidance program of 
the Kansas City, KaAns., Rotary Club. 
Each month the principals of the city’s 
four high schools and junior college se- 
lect representative youths to attend four 
meetings of the Club. 

Introduced to Club members engaged 
in businesses which interest them, the 
youths sit with these Rotarians at lun- 
cheon and visit their places of business 
during the afternoon. Each week the 
boys visit different firms, and at the end 
of the month each makes a verbal re- 
port to the Club—inclusive of his im- 


Photo: Perry-Pix 


SALISBURY Clubs in England and North Car- 
olina “attended” the 20th birthday party of 
the Salisbury, Md., Club via the telephone. 
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pressions of Rotary. Members are still 
huckling over the comment of one lad, 
vho was cautioned that the legal pro- 
ession is already stocked with plenty 


f good lawyers. 

“Well, sir,” the chap said, “the law- 
ers already practicing will just have 
to take their own chances when I get 
to practicing. I can’t be looking: out 
for then.” 


Popular with stu- 
dents is the Ro- 
tary bookshelf in the 
Me.rosk, Mass., High School, which Ro- 
tarians augmented recently with $50 
worth of vocational books. The librarian 
reports that the Rotary-furnished books 
are taken home for study more than any 
others, and comments: “Young folks 
surely do look for help in choosing their 
vocations these days.” 


Rotary Bookshelf 
Excites Students 


Ladies Receive An international fla- 


and Give Gifts vor was given the la- 
dies’ night program 


staged recently by Roxsoro, N. C., Ro- 
tarians through the distribution of gifts 
received from Clubs in distant lands. 

Several months before the affair was 
held, the Roxsoro Club Secretary wrote 
letters to 60 Rotary Clubs, enclosing dol- 
lar bills for the favors. Forty-six gifts 
—just the right number—were received, 
ranging from hand-carved brooches to 
dolls and perfume. 

Turkeys, waffle irons, handbags, and 
mirrors were among gifts distributed at 
a recent HoNoLULU, HAwaAll, ladies’ lun- 
cheon. 

While ladies in RoxsBoro and Hono- 
LULU received gifts, the ladies at an 
ATLANTIC City, N. J., Rotary-sponsored 
luncheon gave one. They turned over 
$33 to the student loan fund of the Ar- 
LANTIC City Club. 


Open Hearts and Carrying on in a 


Purses for Health Rotary tradition of 
service, Rotarians in 


countless communities are literally 
opening their hearts and purses to as- 
sist those in poor health. 

The Mobile Clinic of the SHANGHAI, 
CHINA, Rotary Club has completed more 


Photo: Staff photographer 








than two vears of humanitarian work 
among refugees. More than 59,000 cases 
have been diagnosed and treated, while 
more than 500 patients have been trans- 
ferred to hospitals for further treat- 
ment. 

Speaking of clinics: A Rotarian doc- 
tor began one in Hatra, PALESTINE, 
which is now supported by the Harra 
Rotary Club. 
pled-children clinic by SHERMAN, TEX., 
Rotarians resulted in a county organi- 
zation to carry on this work. 


Sponsorship of a crip- 








Service to Others 
at Birthday Fete 


advertise, and gratify the celebrant 
by doing something nice for someones 


else Rotarians of HAVERHILI MASS., 








THIRTY-THREE “veterans” of the Dallas, Tex., Rotary Club, who have maintained membership 
for 25 or more years were honored at a recent meeting and presented with silver plaques 


The Rotary Club of ADELAIDE, AUSTRA- 
LIA, Sponsored the organization of a crip- 
pled children’s association and promoted 
the collection of funds to support it. Of 
a total of £1,300, the Club contributed 
£202. Rotarians also subscribed £25 
for playroom equipment at a crippled 
children’s home. 

Three hundred Rotarians in District 
153 (Michigan) attended a luncheon and 
institute in the interest of crippled 
yourgsters under the auspices of the 
YPSILANTI, Micu., Rotary Club. Among 
the speakers was Rotarian Paul H. King, 
of DeTroit, president of The National 
Society for Crippled Children. 

For 20 years Rotarians of PORTLAND, 
OreG., have been interested in restoring 
persons to health. The Club spent $20,- 
000 to establish a “Rotary Floor” in a 
hospital, created a $5,000 trust fund to 





FIVE Havana Convention-mappers: (left to right) Sergio Herrera, Hotel Committee Chairman; 
Faustino Grana, Asturian Club (Convention Hall) President; District Governor Carlos Garate 
Bru; Luis Machado, Host Club Executive Chairman; and Carlos Calvet, Host Club President. 
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chose the second plan for their recent 
silver anniversary by presenting a se- 
ries of free community lectures 

Other Clubs recently passing their 
25th milestones are SaGinaw, MICH.: Bay 
City, Micu.; and ATLantic Ciry, N. J 


Booklets Tell Two _ occupational 
Youths of Jobs guidance booklet 

have recently been 
published by a Committee of the But 


FALO, N. Y., Rotary Club The booklets 
are designed for use by school princi 
pals and guidance counsellors, and for 


radio programs. 


‘Prexy’ on ‘the A much-enjoyed tra 
Spot’—but in Fun dition in the DAVEN 


PORT, Iowa, Rotary 
Club is the annual meeting of Past Pres 
idents at which the Club’s “Prexy” ji 
an invited guest In the spirit of good 
fun, Past Presidents put the incumbent 
First Officer “on the spot,” 
and pressing concocted charges. Aside 
from the fun, helpful ideas for a more 
fruitful program are suggested 


preferring 


Pentictonians Keep When a Rotary Club 


Busy Year Round “plugs along” week 
after week at a num 


ber of projects, the scope of its activities 
may be overlooked, but summaries of 
yearly activities can be revealing, some 
times, even to members. 

Such a “Did you know?” summary of 
the PENTICTON, B. C., CANADA, Club shows 
the following activities: sponsorship of 
a carnival and exhibition netting $690: 
a substantial contribution toward new 
town-band uniforms; swimming instru 
tions for 250 youngsters, climaxed by a 
regatta with prizes; financial aid to Sea 
Cadets, Schoolboys Police Patrol, Boy 
Scouts, and a Basketball Club; presen- 
tation of a trophy to a Sea Scout troop; 
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coéperation with Scouts in a “hospital” 
for the repairing of toys; a theater 
“food matinee” to fill 40 hampers which 
were later distributed; and a donation 
of equipment to the Red Cross Society 
to aid in making hospital supplies. 


Baby Photos Plus While they hadn’t 


Quiz Equal Fun! forgotten that once 
they were little shav- 


ers, Rotarians of PRINCETON, W. VA., were 
surprised recently to see baby photo- 
graphs of themselves at a unique Club 
meeting. A quiz was held with each 
Rotarian attempting to identify mem- 
bers from the pictures. The climax of 
hilarity came when several men failed 
to recognize themselves! One of the 
baby photos which delighted Club mem- 
bers was over 60 years old. 


“To assist Rotary in 
all it stands for” and 
to ‘promote fellow- 
ship among members and interest in 
their husbands’ classifications are the 
purposes behind an organized Rotary- 
wives group of LUFKIN, TEX. 

Providing milk for undernourished 
school children and selling tickets for a 
Rotary-sponsored Institute of Interna- 
tional Understanding are projects un- 
dertaken by the women. 


Wives Band As 
Rotary Helpmates 


Small Loan Fund While the student 


Does a Big Job loan fund of the Eb- 
INBURG, TEX., Ro- 


tary Club is small compared with some 
others, it is doing a big job. Twenty- 
nine boys and girls have been able to 
attend 11 different colleges and univer- 
sities through use of it. The fund was 





begun in 1928 with $100, and has grown 
to $1,700. Several loans for the pur- 
chase of livestock have been made to 4- 
H Club boys eying college. 


Braille Book “I don’t believe you 


Opens New World can realize how 
much this subscrip- 


tion means to me,” a sightless man 
wrote Montcuair, N. J., Rotarians in ap- 
preciation for the gift of the Braille 
edition of The Reader’s Digest. The book 
opens a new world for him, which he 
shares with a blind friend by passing 
along the magazine. 


No Rotary in Spain, Spanish and Czecho- 
Czecho-Slovakig Slovakian Rotary 

Clubs (Districts 60 
and 66) are considered as having ceased 
to exist as of January 19, 1940, accord- 
ing to a recent statement from Rotary’s 
Secretariat. 

Almost immediately after the Civil 
War broke out in Spain in July, 1936, 
the 28 Rotary Clubs in that country 
ceased to operate. In 1938 the Sudeten- 
land of Czecho-Slovakia became a part 
of Germany, and the Rotary Clubs in 
that territory suspended _ operation. 
There remained, however, in Czecho- 
Slovakia (the present Bohemia, Mora- 
via, and Slovakia) 39 Rotary Clubs, sev- 
eral of which functioned satisfactorily 
from September, 1938, to March, 1939. 

Following Germany’s occupation of 
Bohemia and Moravia and the influence 
exerted upon Slovakia, all Clubs in those 
territories stopped functioning in March, 
1939. 

As a result of termination of member- 
ship in these Districts—and previous 
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“MAJOR BLOWS” Amateur Night as presented by the Rotary Club of Southern Pines, N. C., 
had all the polish of a “big-time show.” It built up goodwill—and the Club’s charity fund. 





Photo: Bureau of Reclamation 





MOUNTAIN breezes whipped up appetites that were hard on the “chuck wagon” when Ro- 
tarians of Boulder City and Las Vegas, Nev., enjoyed an intercity meeting at Boulder Dam. 
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dissolution of Rotary Clubs in Germany 
and Italy—the total number of Rotary 
Clubs in the world has dropped slightly 
below 5,000. Many new Clubs are in the 
process of organization, and with expan 
sion urged upon District Governors by 
President Walter D. Head, it is expected 
that the total number of Clubs will soon 
surpass the 5,000 mark again. 


Twenty-five students 
representing approx 
imately 11,000 pupils 
in WILLIAMSPORT and SouTH WILLIAMS 
PORT, Pa., were recently voted into fel- 
lowship as “juniors” by the WILLIAMs- 
PoRT Rotary Club. Selections were based 
on outstanding scholarship, character, 
and deportment, and the class brought 
the “junior” group to 313 members. 


25 Students 
Study Rotary 





Coming Rotary Events 
Mar. 27 to 31—Meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee in Chicago. 

April 5 and 6—Magazine Committee 
meets in Chicago. 

April 27—Investment Committee will 
meet. 

April 28 to 30—Chicago meeting of 
the Finance Committee. 

May 24 to 30—Board of Directors to 
meet in Chicago. 











To foster good fel- 
lowship among mem- 
bers and their wives, 
Rotarians of BENONI, SouTH AFRICA, have 
inaugurated a house-to-house visitation 
program. Every month each Rotarian 
entertains two other Rotarians and their 
ladies in his home. In due time all 
members will have visited in the homes 
of all other members. Informality is 
stressed and refreshments served dur- 
ing visitations are kept simple—‘tea 
and biscuits or something like that.” 


House-to-House 
Fellowship 


To reduce highway 
deaths and traffic ac- 
cidents is an object 
of the Dunn, N. C., Rotary Club, which 
has launched a community safety ecam- 
paign. Signs designating a bicycle route 
for school children have been placed, 
and other signs urging caution will be 
erected on highways leading into the 
city. Plans are under way for a chart 
showing accidents and deaths, which 
will be erected in a public place. 


Seek to Curb 
Highway Massacre 


The eighth annual 
radio auction held 
by the Rotary Club 
of FREDERICTON, N. B., CANADA, continued 
a successful series of money-raising 
events in the interest of crippled chil- 
dren. More than 400 items, donated to 
the Club, were sold in four and one-half 
hours, bringing in approximately $1,700. 
(For details of last year’s auction see 
the February, 1939, RoTARIAN.) 


Radio Auction 
Benefits Cripples 


Two-Year Study Culminating two 
years of surveys and 


Results in Club . 
promotion, the Ro- 


tary Club of CLARKsBuRG, W. VA., recent- 
ly voted to raise $250 for a year’s spon- 
sorship of a Salvation Army Boys Club 
in East CLARKsBURG. The money will 
be raised within and outside the Club. 
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§ Lp AND-BYS. Wives of mobilized mem- 
pers of the Poitiers, France, Rotary 
Club recently received letters from the 
Club stating that it stands ready to as- 
sist and advise them at all times. The 
Club has been active in aiding those 
at the front” and their families. 


Famous is Latin-Amer- 
ican hospitality. And warm will be the 
welcome given Rotarians when they 
gather in Havana, Cuba, in June for 
their Convention. Already banners are 
being made for their reception, and chil- 
dren as well as their Rotary-minded 
parents will wave them, as attested by 


Reception. 


A TINY senorita smiles a Caribbean welcome. 


the above photo. The tiny senorita is 
the daughter of NELSON RAMIREZ, of 
Mayaguez, Puerto Rico, Governor of 
District 45. MARILYN is only 31% 


Genealogy. A Rotary Club, it is said, 
is a cross section of community busi- 
ness and professional life. But what 
about nationalities in a typical Amer- 
ican Club? A questionnaire answered 
by 262 members of the Philadelphia, Pa., 
Rotary Club (60 percent of the Club’s 
roster) discloses the following statistics: 
percentage of members born in the 
United States, 95, and outside, 5; per- 
centage of members’ fathers not native- 
born Americans, 21, and grandfathers, 
41. Ancestry of the members’ grand- 
fathers not native born is divided as 
follows: British born, 59 percent; Ger- 
man born, 33 percent; and other na- 
tionalities, 8 percent. 


Hold the Boat! It happened in Iqui- 
que, Chile, when two globe-trotting Ro- 
tarians, GEoRGE P. DENISON and CHARLES 
R. FRAZIER, both Past Presidents of the 
Honolulu, Hawaii, Club, were enter- 
tained at an Iquique Rotary Club lunch- 
eon. As time passed, the guests exhib- 
ited anxiety over the departure of their 
steamer, and their bewilderment as sail- 
ing time came and went drew only smiles 
from hosts. Returned to the dock an 
hour late, the visiting Rotarians were 
delighted—and_ relieved—to find the 
boat waiting for them. The secret of 
why and how was explained by a mem- 
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ber of the host Club—the agent for the 
steamship company. He simply car- 
ried the boat’s clearance papers in his 
brief case to give the guests a longer 
visit in Iquique! 


Harris Portraits. Still available are 
a limited number of full-color portraits 
of Rotary’s Founder, PauL P. Harris, 
similar to the February ROTARIAN cover. 
Printed on linen-finish paper and suit- 
able for framing, portraits can be se- 
cured by sending 25 cents (in the United 
States) to Department PH, THE Rorar- 
IAN, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 


Bibbed Feast. Widely known is the 
delicious barbecued crab served at Ro- 
TARIAN WILLIAM DEANE’sS “Broiler” in 
Portland, Oreg. And among those who'll 
boost the delectable crustaceans is WAL- 
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“THIS IS great,’’ President Head tells District 
Governor Fixott as they enjoy Portland crab. 


TER D. HEAD,-: Rotary’s President, a re- 
cent guest. The above photo shows him 
in action, decked out in the customary 
checkered bib. While in Portland, 
PRESIDENT HEAD addressed 400 Rotarians 
of Portland and 19 near-by communi- 
ties. 


Convention Mappers. The shift of 
Rotary’s June Convention from Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, to Havana, Cuba— 
about which all Rotarians. know—has 
not altered the personnel of the Con- 
vention-planning Committees. Both the 
Convention and the North American 
Transportation Committees are working 
at top speed, handling a myriad of de- 
tails. Who are these busy fellows? The 
Convention Committee comprises FeEr- 
NANDO CARBAJAL, of Lima, Peru; ERNESTO 
SanTos Bastos, of Lisbon, Portugal; Joa- 
QUIN SERRATOSA CIBILS, of Montevideo, 
Uruguay; CHARLES REEVE VANNEMAN, of 
Albany, N. Y.; RicHarp H. WELLS, of Po- 








eatello, Idaho; Junio ZeTINA, of Mexico 


Citv, Mexico. F. Ipvinc HouMes, of Fort 
Mvers, Fla.; Ep. R. JOHNSON, of Roanoke, 
Va.; and C. EpGar DreuHer, of Atlanti 
City, N J.. are substitute members 
ROTARIANS VANNEMAN, DREHER, and WIN 
rHROP R. Howarp, of New York, N. ¥ 
comprise the Transportation Commit 
tee. 

Message. On the eve of a holiday a 
Rotarian in Pittsburgh spoke—and now 


he knows that people heard his voice in 
New Zealand, 
ada, in many parts of the United States, 


Australia. Europe, Can 


and in ships on the high seas rhe 
speaker was the Rev. FREDERICK KEMP 
sTeR, Founder-President of the Rotary 
Club of South Hills, Pittsburgh, Pa. By 
long and_ short 
goodwill reached these distant 
Many churches _ in 
“blacked out,” amplified RoTARIAN KEMP- 


wave his message of 
lands. 
Great Britain, 
STER’S address for their audiences 
Cosmopolitan. Most Rotarians live 
and work in the community in which 
they hold Rotary Club membership, but 
this isn’t the case in New York, N. Y 
Members of this Club live almost every- 
where except in New York. Not more 
than a dozen men on the Club roster 
were born in New York City, and not 
more than 25 live in New York County. 
A recent Club 
members live in 50 different communi- 


survey discloses that 
ties scattered over many counties in at 
least three States 
75 miles from others. 


Some members live 


Finnish View. Governor Marcus Tot- 
LET, of the 69th District (Finland), who 
is now in the United States, has indi- 
cated a willingness to speak before Dis- 


ST. PAUL'S President Rae shows off Winter 
Carnival “Palace of Ice” to Visitor Head. 
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trict Conferences and Rotary Clubs dur- 
ing March, April, and May. He is pre- 
pared to discuss Rotary in Finland, Swe- 
den, Norway, and Denmark, but it is 
understood that he will be at liberty to 
discuss, too, the present Finnish situa- 
tion. Rotary’s Central Office in Chicago 
will prepare a tentative schedule for 
GOVERNOR TOLLET from requests it re- 
ceives, and expenses will be prorated 
among places visited. 


Intact! It will take more than an 
appendectomy to mar the 15-year per- 
fect-attendance record of ROoTARIAN E. F. 
BERANEK, of Ord, Nebr., if fellow Club 
members have their say. When Rotar- 
IAN BERANEK was convalescing, the Club 
adjourned its regular meeting to his bed- 
side. It was a 100 percent meeting, too! 

. Ropert A. Rep is the Secretary 
of the Rotary Club of Stratford, Ont., 
Canada. Not long ago he broke a leg, 
an arm, and a collarbone in an auto 
accident, and was hospitalized. This, he 
feared, would break his cherished rec- 
ord of 18 years of perfect Rotary Club 
attendance, which would have been 
enough to break the most stoic heart. 
But he didn’t let it. Two following 
Thursdays saw him arrive, bandage- 
swathed, at his Club’s meeting place, in 
an ambulance—and he hasn’t missed a 
meeting since. His fellow members 
broke into applauding smiles. 


Authors. Helping to feed the book 
presses of the world with substantial 
stuff now and then are many Rotarian 
authors, authors by profession or pleas- 
ure. Here are two who have new 
books on the market: BENJAMIN A. 
FRANKLIN, Rotary Club of Springfield, 
Mass., Banners in the Wind (a personal 
“pep talk’), Orlin Tremaine Co., N. Y., 
{i oe ALVIN B. CarDER, Rotary Club 
of Chicago, The Third Commodity (a 
brisk book on personal development), 
Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis, Ind., $1.50. 


Leafy Reward. RoBert PETTIGREW, of 
the Rotary Club of Quebec, Que., Can- 
ada, doesn’t smoke, but he has observed 
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TINGS END AT 
MEETINGS END 








THIS POSTER reminds Globe, Ariz., Program 
Chairmen that luncheon must end promptly! 


the inner glow which the outward puff- 
ing on a good cigar brings to other men. 
Thus, to every member of his Club who 
has had perfect attendance during the 
month he gives a cigar. He dispensed 
30 in December. 


Influence. From SoMETARA SHEBA, 
Tokyo Rotarian and Secretary to the 
Governors of Rotary Districts 70, 71, and 
72, comes this brief story of a fellow 
Japanese Rotarian: “Honorary member 
of the Osaka Club, RoTarRIAN Hirao is a 
very wonderful businessman and he put 
a number of insolvent companies on 
their feet. He is very influential in 
Osaka and in fact in the Empire. He 
held the position of Cabinet minister 
and is well known throughout our coun- 
try. A year ago he was asked by the 
Japanese Army headquarters in China 
to come to Peiping and help them in 
adjusting the much confused financial 
and industrial conditions in North 





WED 50 YEARS are Rotarian and Mrs. George 
S. Whyte, who were féted at Kenosha, Wis. 


China. It is significant that Hirao as a 
Rotarian has been always preaching the 
doctrine ‘China for Chinese’ and is try- 
ing to promote very friendly business 
relations with Chinese people, giving 
high official positions to Chinese people. 
I think that is a splendid spirit in these 
disturbed times and only Rotarians can 
do that. His words are respected even 
by the Army.” 


Havana Headquarters. The office for 
Rotary International’s 1940 Convention 
has been opened in the Hotel Nacional 
de Cuba in Havana by Howarp H. FEIcu- 
NER, Convention Manager. Requests for 
hotel accommodations should be sent 
to the Convention headquarters before 
April 15, when first room assignments 
will be made. The office is also head- 
quarters for the Host Club Execu- 
tive Committee and all other Commit- 
tees of the Havana Rotary Club, which 
is diligently developing entertainment 
features of the Convention. All efforts 
to secure steamship _ transportation 
should be directed to the Rotary Inter- 
national Transportation Committee, 587 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Two 
luxury liners have been chartered out 
of New York by the Transportation Com- 
mittee. The Nieww Amsterdam will sail 


on June 6 for a 16-day cruise of Ha- 
vana and the West Indies, while the 
Kungsholm also will put out on June 6 
for a ten-day cruise. Both steamers 
will serve as hotels in Havana. 


Family Affair. There are now three 
members of the STERLING family in the 
Hollywood, Fla., Rotary Club—FRANK, 
the father, and WALTER and HULLY, the 


Photo: Maurice E. Berry 
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STERLING family—Hully, Frank, and Walter. 


sons. Unique was a recent ceremony 
in which the sire of the local STERLINGS 
inducted his two boys into the fellow- 
ship of Rotary. ROoTARIAN FRANK is a 
veteran citrus fruit developer. 


Babbitt Backs Up. Whenever the lo- 
cal press reports a speech by R. L. 
YATES, President of the San Fernando, 
Calif., Rotary Club, or “covers” an ac- 
tivity of the Club itself, Mrs. Yates 
neatly scissors the item from the page— 
and pastes it, O gentle irony!, in blank 
spaces in a copy of Babbitt. That popu- 
lar novel of the ’20s, you recall, mildly 
lampooned certain aspects of Rotary, 
but its famous author, SINcLAIR LEwIs, 
has subsequently experienced a change 
of mind. Some years ago he said: 
“. . . L assert that the growth of Rotary 
in Great Britain . . . is more important 
for world tranquillity than all the cam- 
paigns of the reformers put together.” 
And about a year ago, after addressing 
an Indiana Rotary Club, he accepted a 
Rotary emblem he said he’d be glad to 
wear on his watch chain. 


Honors. For contributions to their 
crafts and communities, Rotarians 
around the world are continuously win- 
ning honor among their fellows. Some 
thus honored, of whom this department 
has learned recently, are presented here. 
E. W. PALMER, of Kingsport, Tenn., cur- 
rent international Director, is president 
of the Book Manufacturers Institute 
Inc. . . . Dr. JAMES H. Hutton, of Chi- 
cago, is president of the Illinois State 
Medical Society. ... SAMUEL H. WHIT- 
LEY, of Commerce, Tex., is president of 
the Texas Society for Crippled Children. 
. .. CLINTON F.. KarstTAeEpt, of Beloit, Wis., 
Chairman of Rotary’s Magazine Com- 
mittee, is the new president of the In- 
land Daily Press Association, an organi- 
zation of about 300 daily newspapers 
in the Middle West. . . . Honorary Ro- 
TARIAN ALLEN D. ALBERT, Of Paris, IIl., a 
Past President of Rotary International, 
has been elected a Fellow of the Ameri- 
can Geographical Society. ... Roy J. 
WEAVER, Of Pueblo, Colo., Director of Ro- 
tary International, was recently elected 
president of the Colorado Motorcar Deal- 
ers Association. 
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Why does Rotary follow a classified 
and limited membership? 

The Rotary pamphlet No. 17, Member- 
ship and Classifications in Rotary, an- 
swers this question, stating: 

To accomplish its purpose a Rotary 
Club must have a selective plan of mem- 
bership. The Rotary plan is unique, ef- 
fective, businesslike. Based on the dif- 
ferent distinct business and professional 
services of the community, it produces 
a membership which is inclusive, not ex- 
clusive; it embraces all services to so- 
ciety. 

The plan of a classified and limited 
membership contemplates that ulti- 
mately there shall be in the Club one 
worthy representative of every recog- 
nized business, or professional, or insti- 
tutional activity in the community. A 
Rotary Club is not concerned with the 
member’s religion or politics. A mem- 
ber is expected to be faithful to his re- 
ligion and loyal to his citizenship. 

Each distinct line of business and pro- 
fession in the community is rendering a 
service to the public. To accomplish the 
results for which it is organized, the Ro- 
tary Club must be familiar with condi- 
tions and developments incident to the 
conduct of all these different business 
and professional services being offered 
the public. Means must be provided for 
acquainting those responsible for the 
conduct of these services with the prin- 
ciples for which Rotary stands. 


Does the individual Rotarian have an 
opportunity to discuss and voice an opin- 
ion on proposed legislation prior to final 
action by the annual Convention of Ro- 
tary International? 

He does. All Proposed Enactments, 
together with any Resolutions received 
up to that time, are published to all Ro- 
tary Clubs not later than the first day 
of March immediately preceding the 
opening of the Convention so that op- 
portunity will be provided within each 
individual Club to discuss the merits of 
the proposals. It is also customary to 


set aside a certain portion of the pro- 
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t for the elucidation of 


“for Roundtable discussions are invited. 


gram at District Conferences for the dis- 
cussion of this proposed legislation. 

The delegates from the individual 
Clubs assembled in convention have the 
privilege of debate on the floor of the 
Convention prior to final action being 
taken. 


| 


What is the Council on Legislation of 


Rotary International? 

The Council on Legislation is a body 
of about 150 representative Rotarians 
which meets at or about the time of the 
international Convention and as part 
thereof, for the purpose of considering 
and acting upon all Proposed Enact- 
ments to amend the Constitution and 
3y-Laws of Rotary International. The 
Council offers to the Convention recom- 
mendations as to the adoption or rejec- 
tion of proposals, but the final action 
rests with the Convention. 


Of whom is the Council on Legisla- 
tion composed? 

The Council on Legislation is com- 
posed of: 

One representative of the Clubs of 
each duly constituted District of Rotary 
International, such representative to be 
the Outgoing District Governor or a 
member of a Rotary Club of his District 
thereto designated by him; 

The Chairman of each Regional Ad- 
visory Committee authorized by the 
Board of Directors of Rotary Interna- 
tional or other representative thereof 
thereto designated by him; 

Not more than three representatives 
of the non-Districted Clubs, members of 
such Clubs or possessing special knowl- 
edge of them, the number to be fixed 
and the representatives to be appointed 
by the President of Rotary International 
with the approval of the Board of Di- 
rectors; 

The President, the other members of 
the Board of Directors, and the Secre- 
tary of Rotary International; 


Six representatives at large, members 


of Rotary Clubs, of long experience, to 
be appointed by the President of Rotary 
International, with the approval of the 
Board of Directors. 

* * * 


Here is a question which needs inter- 
pretation. How would you answer it? 

A senior member is one who relin- 
quishes his classification, but remains in 
business. A past service member is one 
who has retired from business and 
thereby has lost his classification. Sup- 
pose Rotarian R. becomes a senior mem- 
ber, relinquishing his classification vol- 
untarily, and after a few years he retires 
from business or his business goes out of 
existence. What will be his status? Will 
he continue to be a senior member, or 
become automatically 
member, or what? 

What is your view? 


a past service | 
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Get ready now for a j 

beautiful .. . spark- 

ling green... weed- 

free lawn. Write for 

your copy of LAWN CARE. It will 
guide you in preparing a lawn of 
lasting beauty ... Mr. C. J. Hamil- 
ton, Society for Savings, Cleve- 
land, says, “Have learned more 
from ‘Lawn Care’ than I have ab- 
sorbed in the previous 50 years.” 
You will find the solution to your 
problem in LAWN CARE Send 
for your copy ... it’s Free. 


0. M. SCOTT and SONS COMPANY 
74 Main Street Marysville, Ohio 


LAWNS/ 





Rotarians buy everything. 
Where is your adeeetipnpent? 


Tei La chia 








THE HOTELS MIRASOL 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
“Live like a millionaire at rates you can afford” 


Make HOTELS MIRASOL 
your stop on the way to Havana— 
and your winter home next season. 


For Information or Reservations, address 


E.L.SHAWCROSS, Manager 














Rotarians en route to Havana are 
invited to stop over at 


THE 


MSALLISTER 


550 Rooms—10 Stories—Modern 
—F ireproof. For rates, reserva- 
tions, details write 


Leonard K. Thomson, Manager 


MIAMI 








An “Activity” for 
All Rotary Clubs 


Students and teachers in high schools 
and colleges, club women, business and 
professional men, and others are finding 
Rotary’s magazine, THE Rotarian, use- 
ful in preparing papers, debate speeches, 
and talks. This is made possible in more 
than 3,000 communities through the 
courtesy of a Rotary Club. Here is an 
opportunity to serve. One year’s sub- 
scription is only $1.50. THe Rotarian, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIL. 
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Of Course You Can 
Afford To Own 


ORIENTAL 
RUGS 


They are not at all expensive— 
but simply wear much longer 
than ordinary domestic rugs. 
Then, too, they are more luxu- 
rious, more exquisite in texture, 
design and color. If you have 
not priced Oriental rugs recently, 
you will be surprised at the 
many thousands of superb rugs 
awaiting you at Nahigian Broth- 
ers at prices that are simply as- 
tounding. Our selection in- 
cludes practically any weave o1 
color or size. Rugs shipped on 
approval to Rotarians and their 
triends. Inquiries invited. 


Free! Booklet on 
“The Care of Oriental Rugs’ 


Nahigian Bros., Inc. 


Established 1890 
169 N Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 
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Prepare Now ! 
SPEAK SPANISH 
in CUBA 


OU will pay a compliment 

most highly appreciated by 
your fellow Rotarians in Cuba if 
you speak to them in their native 
tongue—SPANISH. 


Long before the Rotary Convention, you 
can sit in your own home and LISTEN 
on your Linguaphone to the clear, dis- 
tinct voices of 8 of the foremost masters 
of Spanish: Prof. Antonio Pastor, Uni- 
versity of London; Prof. Frederico De. 
Onis, Oxford University; Prof. Jorge 
Guillen, University of Seville; Dr. J. 
Casalduero, Cambridge University; Prof. 
Allison Peers, Liverpool University ; Prof. 
J. Ugidos; Srta. Maria Victoria De Lara; 
L. De Baeza, University of Madrid. 
These are YOUR teachers. 

The LINGUAPHONE EAR-EYE 
Method has proven the simplest, quickest 
and easiest way to learn to SPEAK, 
understand and READ Spanish. Native 
accent is assured. In an amazingly short 
time you command a vocabulary of 3000 
words, more than enough to carry on an 
intelligent conversation. 


Send for FREE Book 
27 Language Courses 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
25 R.C. A. Building New York City 
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[Continued from page 4] 


reached A Welfare Worker’s Day, by 
Jule Adams. I am a social worker, and 
despite the fact that I am somewhat fa- 
miliar with a day in the life of a welfare 
worker, I began to read the article. 

Here, I thought as I lighted my pipe, 
is probably a fine piece of social-work 
interpretation. . . . In less time than it 
takes to write it I began to see other- 
wise. Here is someone, I thought as I 
read the first few paragraphs, who heard 
about a case that wasn’t well handled 
and who is going to make it look typical 
of all welfare work. Or perhaps the 
author is someone attempting a _ bur- 
lesque of welfare work. So I was natu- 
rally curious to find out something about 
the author. It was then that I got my 
biggest shock. It was written by an 
executive of a private agency affiliated 
with an international organization of 
fine repute. Incredible, I thought, and 
a reflection, too, on one of the most uni- 
versally accepted organizations in the 
world. 

While the cases cited might easily 
have represented a day in a welfare 
worker’s life, the article reflects gross 
distortion of not only the philosophy but 
also the practice of social case work. 
Never have I seen, read, or heard of any- 
thing like the implications of that ar- 
ticle. Thmking that I might have missed 
the point, I read it again, then a third 
time, underlining the most vicious parts 
and those that seemed the most ridic- 
ulous. 

I shall not attempt a detailed criti- 
cism. I simply want to protest as 
strongly as I can that this article does 
not reflect good or even usual social 
case-work philosophy and practice. It 
is nothing more than a sordid take-off 
of modern social work. To me... it 
is incredible that anyone—and partic- 
ularly one who claims to be a welfare 
worker—could have written such an 
article. 


‘Pen Friends’ Wanted 
By Mary EMMA Woop 
Daughter of Rotarian 
Lansdowne, Pennsylvania 
I am the 11-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian Howard C. Wood, Jr., and I would 
like to correspond with children in other 
English-speaking countries. I have been 
corresponding with a daughter of a Ro- 
tarian in Warwickshire, England, for 
three years, and I am anxious to make 
more such friendships. My address is 
Arbor Lea Road, Lansdowne, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


More ‘Pen Friends’ Wanted 

By NANCY AND JOYCE WHITE 

Daughters of Rotarian 

Westtown, Pennsylvania 

Our father is a Rotarian. Several 

years ago he met Inspector Leach at the 
Rotary Convention at Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. Inspector Leach got us the 


mames of several English girls who 
wanted to write to American girls. We 
are now corresponding with three and 
enjoying it so much that we would like 
to write to boys and girls from other 
countries. Could you give us the names 
and addresses of boys and girls who 
would like to write to us? 

I, Nancy, am 18. My hobbies are art, 
riding, and other sports, and I also raise 
goats for, I hope, a business. I, Joyce, 
am 14. My hobbies are art, collecting 
dolls from other countries, stamp collect- 
ing, dress designing, and sports. 

Our address is Wakefield Manor, West- 
town, Pennsylvania. 


‘Wee Willie to Billy’ 

Approved by ANN D. MorTELL 

Wife of Rotarian 

Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

Orchids to you for changing the head- 
ing of William Lyon Phelps’ articles on 
books to Billy Phelps Speaking. No 
man’s idea could it have been to head 
that redblooded column in a man’s 
magazine with the insipid, meaningless 
title May I Suggest—, and at the same 
time refer to the author as “Billy” 
Phelps.* It should have been “Willie” 
and “Wee Willie” at that. The new 
heading is characteristic of the stature 
of the man. We shall enjoy the column 
99% percent more on account of the 
change. 





*Contrary to Reader Mortell’s interest- 
ing view, the title May I Suggest— was sub- 
mitted in a contest three years ago by a 
man—George C. Seeck, of Milligan College, 
Tennessee.—Eds. 


‘Why a Guest Speaker?’ 
Asks ANTON Hocstap, JR., Rotarian 
Pharmacy Teacher 
Big Rapids, Michigan 

Carl Fearing Schultz’s article on 
thanking the speaker entitled A Speaker 
Speaks His Mind [December Rotarian] 
once more raises a question in my mind: 
“Why a guest speaker?” I will admit 
there is at times much to be gained 
from a talk by a guest speaker, if only 
as an aid to crystallizing one’s thought 
and to arriving at a fresh perspective. 
My question, therefore, is not asked in 
the spirit of criticism, but, rather, in the 
spirit of critical analysis. 

Look around the Rotary-luncheon 
table. There are Bill the banker, Henry 
the college professor, Dick the account- 
ant, Bernie the restaurateur, Glenn the 
farmer, Art the salesman. All are alert, 
all have come together in the spirit of 
service to their fellowman. 

Why not, then, make a change in our 
programs and, instead of having the 
weekly guest speaker, discussing this or 
that, creating as it were a heterogeneous 
program, select some worthy project 
and put our shoulders to the wheel for 
the good of the community? Why not 
lay out a program for months in ad- 
vance—yes, even a year or so in ad- 
vance—and then devote our regular 
meetings to discussions of our project? 
A speaker, if we felt one were necessary, 
could act as an advisor on the phase of 
the project under discussion. 

Obviously, it would be for the Club 
to determine the projects to be consid- 
ered, depending on the need of the com- 
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munity. There are the problem of em- 
»lovment of youth, sponsorship of char- 
acter-building organizations, legislative 
matters in regard to trade, community 
heautification, traffic safety, public 
health—to name but a few. They’d chal- 
lenge Bill and Henry, Dick and Ber- 
nie, Glenn and Art, as no formal address 
will do. Though these men may be 
somewhat shy and retiring by nature, 
a well-planned local program would do 
much to bring them out of their shells. 


Common Tongue the Way Out 
Believes D. Faussone, Rotarian 
Building and Loan Association 
Montrose, Colorado 
I read the very interesting article 

The World War and Rotary, by C. Har- 

ald Trolle [January Rorarian], discuss- 

ing Rotary’s contribution to the pre- 
vention of wars, discord, and hate. 

In my opinion, the way to reduce 
existing antipathy between nations 
would be to promote some means by 
which the people of one nation could 
mingle with and understand the lan- 
guage of citizens of other nations, there- 
by moving (though slowly) toward some 
sort of homogeneity between people of 
different tongues. ... 

If a few of the principal nations 
would be big enough to drop their na- 
tional conceit and conscientiously make 
the humane effort to remove at least 
a part of the misunderstanding and 
prejudices between their peoples by 
agreeing to teach some auxiliary lan- 
guage, it would be the greatest step 
ever undertaken for humanity. At- 
tempts have been made to international- 
ize Esperanto, but any other neutral 
language would do. 

Travelling in other countries would 
be made easier. The transaction of 
business would be facilitated. It could 
possibly lead to a uniform system of 
weights and measures and a uniform 
monetary unit. 

The only step necessary is for the 
nations to agree to teach that auxiliary 
language in their schools. The useful- 
ness and convenience of it would auto- 
matically become desirable and popular. 


‘Magazine Garners Friends’ 
Reports H. I. Mott, Utility Executive 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
Hamburg, Pennsylvania 

Our Rotary Club recently presented a 
subscription to THE RoTaRIAN to Ham- 
burg Sanatorium. We believe you will 
be interested in an excerpt from a letter 
which we received from Evelyn Simons, 
editor of Spunk, the magazine published 
by the patients of the Pennsylvania 
State Tuberculosis Sanatoria: 

“Your publication has already gar- 
nered a host of friends. Especially so 
among our bed patients, whose sole form 
of diversion is reading.” 


One Tale, Two Versions 

Notes Dr. W. H. GaLttoway, Dentist 

Secretary, Rotary Club 

Blenheim, Ontario, Canada 

While I am no orator, nor ever expect 
to be one, I am interested in public 
speaking, so after I had read Charles 
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M. Sheldon’s Making Your Words Count 
in the November, 1939, Rotarian, I re- 
moved the article from the magazine 
and put it in my scrapbook. 

The other day I came across an old 
volume in our local public library 
entitled Exrtempore 
Speaking, by William 
Pittenger. In this book 
is an anecdote re- 
ferred to by Dr. Shel- 
don, but with a differ- 
ence. The anecdote 
had to do with the 
English preacher Sya- 
ney Smith and his ap- 
peal for funds at a 
charity meeting. He 
used as his text a 
verse from the Book of Proverbs: “He 
that hath pity on the poor lendeth unto 
the Lord.” His sermon, records Dr. 
Sheldon, was as follows: “If you think 
the security is good enough, down with 
the cash!” 

According to Pittenger’s version, Dean 
Smith’s sermon was: “Brethren, you 
hear the condition; if you like the se- 
curity, down with the dust.” 

I thought you might be interested in 
the two versions of the same tale. 





Sydney Smith 


Pastor Approves Pollock 

F.S. Hemineway, Hon. Rotarian 

Protestant Minister 

Lapeer, Michigan 

I am convinced that Channing Pollock 
has pointed out one of the chief diffi- 
culties in connection with the business 
situation in the United States [Has 
Business Lost Interest?, January Rota- 
RIAN]. During the past 14 years, besides 
my pastoral duties, I have been manager 
of a local radio station devoted to edu- 
cational and religious programs. Mr. 
Pollock’s article is the best statement I 
have seen of the condition developing 
not only in the business world, but also 
in the educational and religious field. 


FROM the letters which came to the edi- 
tors of ‘The Rotarian" following the an- 
nouncement that $3 would be paid for the 
best one commenting on J. C. Aspley's "Be 
Thankful for Your Competitors" in the March 
issue, the accompanying letter was declared 
winner. See page 2 of this issue for the 
announcement of a new letter contest.—Eds. 


Agrees with Aspley 
Says SIDNEY ECKSTEIN, Rotarian 
Multigraph Retailer 
Hartford, Connecticut 
The policy of meeting competition, as 
outlined by J. C. Aspley in Be Thankful 
for Your Competitors, March Rorarian, 
has my unqualified approval. 
Good, clean competition never hurt 
anyone and it certainly will 





stimulate sales. This con- 
gt &! tention is based on the fact 
= » that where two or more 






salesmen are calling on the 
same prospect, more mer- 
chandise will be sold than if 
only one salesman is calling, 
since repeated intelligent 
to break down sales re- 
Every product must have 


ealls tend 
sistance. 









Imprinted AUTOPOINTS 


Open Doors for Your Salesmen! 


@ An Autopoint imprinted with 
your firm name makes a lasting 
impression because it’s the pencil 
men like and use. Your prospect 
sees your mame every time he 
writes, month after month, until 
it is imprinted on his mind 

worth 100 ads in the waste- 
basket. Autopoint’s excellent 
writing performance and famous 
Grip-Tite tip—leads can’t wob- 
ble or fall out—assure it of a per- 
manent place in any man’s hand 


@ Write today for the new “37 Plans”’ 
book. It describes plans used by 
thousands of firms for building sales 
with imprinted Autopoint products 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY, DEPT.R-4 
1801 FOSTER AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Time-Enduring ALUMILITE 
Venetian Blinds Cut Costs in 
Home or Office! 


" 
= 





@ Venetian blinds of incredible beauty, yet so 
economical that they save their cost in a few 
years! Chicago *Alumilite Venetian Blinds are 
98% pure aluminum with a rich platinum-like 
finish which actually reflects room colors and 
harmonizes with any color scheme. Never need 
scrubbing or refinishing. Can't warp, chip, or 
peel. Unharmed by any climate. Keep sunny 
rooms as cool as rooms on the shady side. 
In winter they cut fuel expense by reducing 
heat loss through windows as much as 75%. 
Used in finest homes and offices. We also make 
wood, metal and Plastone venetian blinds. Mail 
coupon for literature. 


*Patented process owned by Aluminum Company of America 
CHICAGO VENETIAN BLIND COMPANY 


MICHIGAN AVENUE AT 39th STREET - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
World's Largest Custom Blind Manufacturers 


Ce ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


! CHICAGO VENETIAN BLIND Co. ! 
' Mi higan Ave. at 39th St., Chicago I 
{ Send full information on Chicago Alumilite, your u 
{ complete line of blinds and name of nearest dealer. : 
! 

1 Name 1 
i ' 
l Street 1 
{ City ; State ! 
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EDUCATIONAL 


DIRECTORY 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS 





andolph-acon ACADEMY 


MILITARY ACCREDITED 49T 


At northern entrance to Skyline Drive. 
Prepares for college through intensive study 
methods. Fireproof buildings. Supervised 
athletics. Visitors welcome. Write for catalog 
and ‘Visit’ folder. 

COL. JOHN C, BOGGS, Principal 
Box O FRONT ROYAL, VA. 





MILITARY 


ENTUCKY [fKstirore 


A School with a Winter Home in Florida 


Oldest private military school in America. 

Fully accredited. Special junior department. 

Prepares for college or business. 

Fall and spring sessions on beautiful estate 
near Louisville. Winter session in fine, modern buildings 
at Venice, Florida—‘‘in the land of perpetual sunshine.’’ 
Boys enjoy healthful land and water sports all year with 
no interruption to studies. For illus. catalog, address 


Col. Chas. B. Rich d, President, Box T, Lyndon, Ky. 














OLUIVIBI 


MILITARY ACADEMY 





11 buildings, 9 built by U. S. Government. Fully ac- 
credited. Special Department preparing for Government 
Academies. R.O.T.C, Post-Graduate and Junior Schools, 
Athletics, including gym, swimming, golf, horsemanship, 
50 plece band, For beautifully illustrated catalog, ad- 


dress; Dept. T, Columbia, Tenn. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOL 


St. Christina 


Cooperstown, New York 
Girls—7-18 years 








Episcopal Church School. Cultural-Vocational pro- 
gram. Gracious living while learning. Regents. Stu- 
dents admitted any time. Limited number boys ac- 


cepted in Lower School. Catalog upon request. 
Louisa Haven Lawton, M.A., Director 


LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 


CLINICAL LABORATORY 
and X-RAY TECHNIC 


Thorough Clinical Laboratory course 
9 ae X-Ray 3 months. Electro 
cardiography additional. Graduates 
in demand. Established 22 years. 
Catalog sent postpaid on request. 
Northwest Institute of Medical Technology 
3428 E. Lake St., M.nneapolis, Minn. 


SCHOOL INFORMATION 

















MILITARY SCHOOL 


Junior College and High School 


Oldest boys’ school in the Weet (96th year). Fully ac 
Superior scholastic, military, athletic instruc- 

tion. Progressive courses. Modern buildings. $200,000 
m. Indoor swimming pool, rifle vanes. Golf course. 
athletic fields. 96 acres. Reasonable rate. Catalog. 





| Col. A. M. HITCH, Superintendent 
wc THIRD ST. BOONVILLE, MISSOURI 
COLLEGES 





CARLETON COLLEGE 


Donald J. Cowling, President 
Carleton is a coeducational liberal arts college 
with a limited enrollment of about 850 students. 

Address: Assistant to the President 


CARLETON COLLEGE 


Northfield Minnesota 





BUSINESS 
INDIANA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


TEN SCHOOLS ... ALL IN INDIANA 
Marion, Muncie, Logansport, Anderson, 
Kokomo, Lafayette, Columbus, Richmond, 
Vincennes and (Central) Indianapolis. 
Courses: Accounting, Standard Secretarial, Executive 
Secretarial, Junior Executive, Stenographic. Free Place- 
ment Service. 38th year. Co-ed. High school graduates 
and college trained young people. For Bulletin, address 


Registrar, Box 353, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











CHOOL INFORMATION 


FREE. Catalogs and ratings on colleges and 
schools of U. 8. t meeting needs. Call or 
write American Schools’ Assn., RCA Bldg., 
New York, N.Y. or Field Annex, Chicago. 


FREE Catalogs, Rates and Reliability of 


camps of U.S. Indicate age of boy or girl. 
AM Camp Information Bureau. Visit 
p (3433 RCA Bidg.. 49 West 49th, W.7.C 
S INFORMATION | 













SCHOOLS AND CAMPS 


will welcome inquiries from our subscribers. 
If you plan to send your children to school 
or camp, write today to schools and camps 
represented on this page for complete de- 
tails. Be sure to mention THE ROTARIAN. 














SUMMER 


CAMPS 





FOR BOYS 





L 7 Raneh Camp 


4 
A summer vacation on a real West 
Texas Ranch for your boy would be 
wonderful. For information write to 


R. R. SPILLER, Junction, Texas 
Representatives Wanted 








ADMIRAL FARRAGUT ‘came 


Cruise to N.Y. World’s Fair on Subchaser 


Boys 10-20. July 5 to Aug. 30, on 
Toms River near Barnegat Bay. Sail- 
ing, navigation, cruises, land sports. 75 
miles from N.Y.C. Rate ineludes uni- 
form. Tutoring available. Rear Admi- 
ral S. S. Robison, U.S.N. (Ret.) Supt. 
Catalog. Box 29, Toms River, N. J. 











CHIMNEY ROCK CAMP 


For Boys—Near Asheville, North Carolina 


Land of the Sky, near Great Smoky National 
Park. 23rd year. One of America's best 
equipped camps, strong leadership. Boys 7 to 
ik, special junior section. 38 buildings, large 
lake, every camp activity. July 1 to August 
25. all-inclusive fee, $285. Illustrated booklet. 
REESE COMBS 
Direetor, Box RK, Chimney Rock, N. C. 
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FOR GIRLS 


CAMP 
ARBUTUS$ 


For Girls. On beautiful Arbutus Lake, Grand Traverse 
County, Michigan. 26th season. Land and water sports. 
Sailing. Trips. River pioneer camp for seniors, Separate 
junior group. Real ap limited, Mod- 
erate fee. Address Edith A. Steere, 2461 Packard Rd., 
Ann Arbor, Mich, 














some good features if it is to survive. 
Nothing, in my humble estimation, could 
be more foolish than to take the time of 
the prospect talking about the other fel- 
low’s merchandise. 

In my own sales work, which extends 
over many years, I readily admit the 
merits of a competitor’s product, but 
spend little or no time in such a discus- 
sion, since it invariably leads to an argu- 
ment and nothing is gained by such an 
argument. Any man will fight for his 
own side and, if defeated, he is more 
likely to be sore than sold. 

Probably there is no more important 
plank in the platform of Rotary than the 
development of friendship. Good busi- 
ness demands that this quality must be 
exercised in our business affairs. In 
social or business affairs it is equally 
true that “a knock is an indication of 
lost power.” 


M. J. 
Gallagher 





Last Night | Rode... 


(Written after a flight along the California 
coast) 


Last night I rode the Milky Way 
In ecstasy; 

With a myriad of stars at play 
For company. 

The rippling ocean far below 
My shifting floor— 

No pleasure greater could I know 
Than thus to soar. 


Though Shelley's “orbéd maiden” fair 
Shed not her light, 

She bade the stars of me take care 
Throughout the night. 


In Greek mythology I read 
of Daedalus, 
Who fashioned wings to widely spread 
for Icarus, 
His son, and for himself, to fly; 
Their song is done... 
For waxéd wings could not defy 
The molten sun. 


Now man with vision and with might, 
Success has known 

And fearing neither day nor night, 
Can fly alone. 


The wingéd victory of man, 
In bright array, 
Thus adds its light to that great span, 
The Milky Way. 
—Dorotny Jones 
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Note: Practical suggestions on Spanish 

the March ROTARIAN. 
els. There are five é 
father; e—ay—as in pay; i—ee 


vowels in the Spanis 








One of my bags is missing. 

Ve falta una de mis maletas. 

May fahl’-tah oo’-nah day mees mah- 
lay’-tahs. 


You now have them all. 

ya estdn completas ahora. 

Yah ays-tahn’ cohm-play’-tahs ah-oh’- 
rah. 


Porter, take me and my luggage to a 
taxicab. 

Amigo, lléveme con mi equipaje a un 
taximetro. 

Ah-mee’goh yay’-vay-may cohn mee ay- 
kee-pah’-he ah oon _ tahks-ee’-may- 
troh. 


Drive us to the hotel—Ritz. 
Simply give the name of your hotel— 
Ritz—or whatever it happens to be. 


How much do I owe you? 
¢Cudnto le debo? 
,Cuahn’-toh lay day’-boh? 


Here it is with your tip. 

Aqui estd—deje el resto para cigarros. 

Ah-kee’ ays-tah’—day’-hay ayl rays’-toh 
pah’-rah see-gahr’-ohs. 


Where is the information office? 

{Donde esta la oficina de informes? 

;,Dohn’-day ays-tah’ lah oh-fee’see’-nah 
day een-fohr’-mays? 


What are those persons doing? 
éQué hacen esos senores? 
i, Kay ah’-sen ays’-ohs sayn-yohr’-ays? 


What beautiful scenery! 
jQué vista mds hermosa! 
j;Kay’ vees’-tah mahs’ ayr-moh’-sah! 


| have a reservation here. 

Tengo separado un cuarto aqui. 

Tayn’-goh say-pah-rah’-doh oon _ koo- 
ahr’-toh ah-kee’. 





What is the number? 
éQué nimero es? 
iKay noo’-may-roh ays? 


Please show me to my room. 

Favor de ensenarme mi cuarto. 

Fah-vohr’ day ayn-sayn-yahr’-may mee 
koo-ahr’ -toh. 


Where is the elevator? 

¢Dénde esta el elevador? 

,Dohn’-day ays-tah’ ayl 
dohr’? 


ay-lay-vah- 


Please have my luggage brought up. 

Favor de que suban mi equipaje. 

Fah-vohr’ day kay soo’-bahn mee ay- 
kee-pah’-hay. 


Please bring me some extra towels. 

Favor de traer mds toallas. 

Fah-vohr’ day trah-ayr’ mahs’ toh-ah’- 
yahs. 





We shall stay here—four days—five 
days—one week. 

Estaremos aqui — cuatro dias — cinco 
dias—una semana. 

Ays-tah-ray’-mohs ah - kee’ — koo - ah’- 
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The student is urged to pay especial attention to the 


as in meet; 


... The Hotel 


pronunciation were given in Lesson No. 1 1 
sronunctation of 


h language, pronounced as follows: a—ah—as 
o—oh as in Oh!; u—oo—as in moon 
troh dee’-ahs—seen’-coh dee’-ahs — 


o0o’nah say-mah’-nah. 


I should like to 
for this bed 


have another blanket 


Quisiera una cobija mds 
Kee-see-ay’rah o00’-nah 
mahs’, 


coh-bee’-hah 


I should like to be awakened at 
o'clock. 


Favor de despertarme a las 


| Ask GULDAHL e SNEAD e M 


e SARAZEN e HELEN 


DETTWEILER AND OTHER PROFESSIONAL GOLF 


The one word that means everything 
in golf equipment today, whether it 
be golf balls or golf clubs; the one 
word that tells you it’s today’s finest 
at the price, in design, craftsmanship 
and performance; the word that is a 
familiar mark of preference wherever 
golf is played, is 


Wibon 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Chicago, New York and Other Leading Cities 


Players mentioned are retained on Wilson's 
Advisory Staff 























Fah-vohr day days-payr-tahr’-may ah 
a 

Where is the telephone? 

éDonde estd el teléfono 

iDohn’-day ays-tah’ ayl tay-lay’-foh- 
noh? 

I wish to have this laundry done 

) ero que me laven esta ropa 


Kee-ay’-roh kay may lah’-vayn ays’-tah 
roh’-pah. 


> 


Who is it (knocking at the door)? 


6Quicen es? 


, Kee-ayn’ ays? 


Come in 
Pase usted 
Pah’-say oos-tay’. 


cSPADEN e HARRISON e REVOLTA 
HICKS e OPAL HILL e HELEN 
EXPERTS 
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AJAX STAPLER for BUSY MEN! 
Modern Streamlined Ma- 
chine for Fastening Pa- 
pers. Saves time at little 
cost. Serviceable all-steel 
construction. Will not 
iam or clog. Your satis- 
action guaranteed. Post- 
~ _—ww aid $1.00. With staples 
~. - neluded. Money back if 
= not delighted. 


Printers Supply Co. Inc., Racine, Wisc. 


What Would You 
Give to Stay 
Young? 


You've heard that question dozens of times and 
no doubt your answer has always been: “I'd 
re anything.” Yet it costs nothing! 

ike most all of us you simply abuse rather 


than use the very gift of youth we all possess! 




















O you worry about slowing up?—mental 
sluggishness?—loss of vitality?—your 
health? Don't do it! How to remain young and 
active in mind, spirit and body is no longer a 
coveted secret! DANIEL . JOSSELYN, 
famous health consultant who has spent years 
in the scientific study of staying younger and 
living longer, has discovered why people grow 
old and what can be done to halt the process 
so that many youthful, happy, healthy years 
can be added to YOUR life! 4 


YOU CAN STAY YOUNG 
And Here's How! 


The tested, proven results of Mr. Josselyn’s long 
experience are all in his new book, which shows you 
—yjust as he has shown hundreds of America’s most 
prominent business men—how to outwit “‘life 
shorteners”—particularly the so-called degenerative 
diseases of middle age caused by strain and worry. 
His advice is simple, practical, definite, and does not 
require starvation diets or punishing exercises. For 
instance, here’s what you find out: 


The Scientific Secrets of Youth—Foods That 
Age You-—-Longer Youth for the Colon—Lon- 
evity Menus for Breakfast, Lunch and Dinner— 

he Perfect Weight for a Long Life and How to 
Achieve It—The Exercise Vitamin; Exercises to 
Suit Your Age—You Grow 
Younger at Night—Glandu- 
lar Youth—Mental Indiges- 
tion—How to Suppress Your 
Unhappiness—The Easiest 
Way to Live Longer — and 
scores of other vital youth- 
giving suggestions. 


IT WORKS —or It 
Costs Nothing 


Unless you are satisfied in every 
way that this is the book for 
You, that it will enable you to 
ease care and worry—stay young- 
er mentally and_physically— 
simply return it within 3 days and 
our money will be returned in 


lil. FRED’K A. STOKES CO. 
443 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


@ mai coupon 





Il FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., Dept. R-4 1 
i 443 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 1 
J Please send me........ copies of YOU CAN sTAY &f 
YOUNG by Daniel W. Josselyn at only $1.50 per copy. 
Bit ie understood that, if I am not satisfied it will 
definitely help me, I may return it within 5 days and i 
' my money will be returned in full. } 
: Name... ..ccvccccecccccccccccssccessceeecesseess i 
+ AdGreme . oo cc ccc cece eeeeeeeenenereeesesees eoccess . 
i CRY. ccc evcccccccccvecccccees Beate... cccccccces ! 
' O Send C.O.D. O Payment Enclosed. 1 
Boas oe eee eee 
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Rotary Membership a Privilege 
Davip R. SHEARER, Utility Executive 
Governor, Rotary District 186 

Johnson City, Tennessee 

The officers of Rotary International 
and the Secretariat simply act as a 
clearinghouse for a world-wide group of 
Rotary Clubs, assembling, correlating, 
and disseminating information and pol- 
icies which the Clubs have found best 
and most workable. The outstanding 
progress of Rotary throughout the 
world has been due to the fellowship 
and coodperation of all those diverse 
groups working toward a true, practi- 
cal exemplification of certain fundamen- 
tal laws of human existence. Rotary 
itself in its very essence is working 
toward universal understanding and tol- 
erance without creed or nationalism. 
This fact makes our organization the 
most powerful institution for good that 
has ever been conceived. We Rotarians 
should recognize this latent power and 
value our membership as a privilege as 
well as an obligation. This responsibil- 
ity is individual, and only as we evi- 
dence the Rotary spirit ourselves and 
cooperate with other Rotarians through 
personal contacts and through Rotary 
International can we approach our ulti- 
mate goal of universal goodwill, under- 
standing, and peace. 


A Few Words about Rotary 
A. T. SOHLBERG, Rotarian 
Farm Loan Agency Manager 
Gladstone, Michigan 
The inexplicable thing about it all is 
that Rotary has had no messiah. It has 
no program to revise the world in which 
we live. It cannot be described as a cru- 
sade. It has no prophets. It has no 
heroes and no martyrs. It does not 
advocate and it does not proselyte. It 
has neither shrine nor altar. Its in hoc 
signo is a smile, and its shibboleth, one 
mild word, “friendship.” 


Service—the Source of Happiness 

G. E. Nirzscue, Litt.D., Rotarian 

Recorder, University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Think of the genuine satisfaction and 
happiness of anyone who has accom- 
plished the slightest thing for humanity, 
in general—some discovery that may 
have relieved human drudgery; in fact, 
anything which has increased human 
comfort, and probably will continue to 
do so for many generations to come. 
Such a person should enjoy the great- 
est happiness, irrespective of any re- 
muneration he may have justly derived 
from such work.—From an address at 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


Where Spirit Surmounts Edicts 
J. Newton Harvey, Rotarian 
President, J. N. Harvey, Ltd. 
Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada 
I have sat at Rotary luncheons where 
there were present Rotary visitors and 








former Rotarians from countries which 
had suppressed Rotary; while the Gov- 
ernments of the countries of the people 
represented at those luncheons were at 
loggerheads, yet among those Rotarians 
of various nations who had pushed their 
knees beneath those luncheon tables 
there was understanding. The very at- 
mosphere was permeated with goodwill 
and international friendship. Govern- 
ments may suppress Rotary luncheons, 
but they cannot stifle the spirit of Ro- 
tary service to one’s fellowmen and a 
desire for understanding among man- 
kind.—From a Rotary Club address. 


Contribute According to Ability 

RIcHARD E. Smit, Rotarian 

Public Utility Executive 

Los Angeles, California 

Unlike some other men, a Rotarian 
has a sense of obligation to society be- 
yond the routine commercial or profes- 
sional duty. He knows that there can 
be no progress if all of us merely ob- 
serve the letter of our contracts. If 
tomorrow is to be better than today, if 
the next generation is to be better than 
the present, we must contribute in serv- 
ice according to our abilities. To ac- 
complish this, the Rotarian cultivates an 
attitude of friendliness; he advocates 
tolerance and understanding of the 
other’s point of view; he is considerate 
toward the unfortunate, he is loyal to 
his craft; he believes a citizen of his 
town can also be a citizen of the world. 
—From a Rotary Club address. 


Soldiers—Men Who Want to Live 

Howarp D. SIZEMORE 

Newspaper Accountant 

Blackstone, Virginia 

Let those of our people who look 
upon the glory and valor of war, and 
who thrill to the blare of bugles and 
drums and the rhythm of marching 
feet, bring their admiration down to a 
little more personal viewpoint. Let 
them look upon those who die in war 
as not just hardened soldiers who are 
more or less part of the Government’s 
machinery, but as men—real men who 
want to live and enjoy life just like you 
do. Think of yourself or your brother 
or your son dying amid the filth and 
scum of a battlefield for some “cause” 
which has been manufactured by poli- 
ticians and propagandists. See if you 
can find any glory and honor in that. 


‘An Investment with Big Dividends’ 

J. O. HEBERT 

Agricultural Instructor 

Opelousas, Louisiana 

There is not a more gratifying expe- 
rience for a father than to feel that his 
son considers him his. best pal, one he 
can go to with any and all his trouble 
and expect to find a firm but fair coun- 
sellor ready to help him overcome the 
difficulties he has been unable to solvé 
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alone. There is no greater assurance 
that a boy will develop into the right 
kind of citizen than when he honors his 
dad by seeking from him good, sound, 
and fatherly advice. By planning, a 
father will have a little time each day to 
devote to the development of comrade- 
ship with his son. This investment of 
time will bring big dividends in the 
satisfaction of a duty well done.—F rom 
a Rotary Club address. 


A Prayer 
Rev. A. W. ALTENBERN, Rotarian 


Protestant Minister 

Woodville, New Hampshire 

Let us remember, we pray, that as 
members of this organization, we must, 
first of all, be truly ethical—those whose 
suecess is based on the highest justice 
and morality. Let us recall that we are 
obligated not to take advantage of any 
of those who place their confidence in 
us. As acceptors of the universality of 
the Golden Rule, grant that we may do 
our part to help make the world a place 
of peace and prosperity, through doing 
unto others only what we, in turn, are 
willing to have them do to us. 


No Cause for Envy 

SHIRLEY P. BROWNFIELD, Rotarian 

Confection Manufacturer 

Chillicothe, Missouri 

Sometimes we envy the fellow who 
has opportunity to gaze with awe at the 
scenic grandeur of the mountains, the 
placid beauty of some Northern lake, or 
the billowing ocean, but, after all, we see 
some fine sunsets from our own back 





HUSTLE 
WITHOUT 
BUSTLE 


We're hustlers when 
the occasion demands 
but we don’t make any 
noise about it. Our serv- 
ice is as cheerful and 
quiet as it is speedy. 


Emil Eitel 
Karl Eitel 
Roy Steffen 


HOTEL-CHICACO 


RANDOLPH AND LA SALLE 
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yards. The dusk brings a certain beauty 
to our quiet street, and it is a fine sight 
to see the smooth lawns mowed by our 
own neighbors’ hands and the children 
romping around the colorful flowerbeds 
planted by some busy housewife.—From 
Chilli-Sauce, publication of the Rotary 
Club of Chillicothe, 


Vissouri. 


A Garment of Untold Value 

Harry G. BUTTERFIELD, Rotarian 

Jeweler and Optometrist 

Joplin, Missouri 

Rotary’s mantle is in no sense a uni- 
form. It is not fashioned from a _ pat- 
tern nor is it furnished ready to wear 
by your Club when you become a mem- 
ber. You design and create it yourself 
and while all others are welcome to 
copy, none other can be like yours nor 
can any other wear it. The style is 
cosmopolitan to the degree that it may 
be worn in any clime, in any country, 
by men of any craft, any race, any re- 
ligion or philosophy. It is a comfert- 
able, free-fitting garment, devoid of 
straps, ties, buckles, or any fastening 
devices which might impede the free- 
dom of its wearer. It is many garments 
in one—adaptable to any classification, 
suitable for all occasions. It is of un- 
told value, yet without price and of such 
service that it need never be replaced 
and grows in stvle and richness in direct 
ratio to Chats, Rotary 
Club of Joplin, Missouri. 


usage.—F rom 


An Observance Week Appreciation 

WALTER D. HEAD 

President, Rotary International 

Not quite twoscore years ago there 
was born in Chicago an organization 
dedicated to the cultivation of fellow- 
ship among men of different trades and 
professions. That this movement would 
have universal appeal no one in those 
early days could have dreamed, but such 
was the case, and today under the name 
of Rotary it stretches around the globe, 
proudly numbering among its members 
men of many different races and creeds, 
citizens of more than 70 countries or 
geographical areas. 

Rotary today is still based on fellow- 
ship, but to that principle has been 
added another—service above self—for 
it has been found that it is in the at- 
mosphere of service to one’s fellowmen 
that the highest type of enduring fel- 
lowship flourishes. 

On this, the 35th anniversary of its 
founding, Rotary International stops to 
review its past, survey its present, and 
consider prayerfully its future. It seeks 
no praise, no acclaim nor public tribute, 
but only the opportunity to continue to 
serve. 

Sensing within itself the power of at- 
taining higher levels of service than that 
which it has yet achieved, Rotary re- 
dedicates itself to the attainment of this 
goal and pledges itself to all possible ef- 
forts to bring to fruition that goodwill 
among men as individuals, as groups, 
and as nations which was promised to 
a listening world by the angels hovering 
over Bethlehem 2,000 years ago, and 
which is the true basis of peace on earth. 
—Delivered in San Francisco, California, 
during Rotary Observance Week. 














‘“Streamliner" desks are made 
in various styles and sizes. 





MODERNIZE YOUR OFFICE 
TO INCREASE YOUR PROFIT 


Make your office an attractive, efficient business 
home. Modernize with ‘“Streamliner’’ desks, 
tables, filing cabinets, telephone stand, and 
accessories new designs new features 
new finishes beautiful and practical 


Globe-Wernicke office equipment and systems 
are sold by dealers everywhere 





Both desk height and This attractive tele- 


4-drawer filing cabi- 
nets are available in 
the new ultra-modern 


phone stand is desk 
height with top open- 
ing and large com- 











“Streamliner” suite. partment at bottom 


Globe-Wernicke 
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An Activity for Your Club 


Do school libraries in your com- 
munity receive THE ROTARIAN? 
Students find it useful for reference 
purposes. Many Rotary Clubs sub- 
scribe for local schools. 
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SERVICE 


IN LIFE AND WORK 


WINTER 1939 | 
Vol. 8. No. 32. 
éd. 


BISHOP HENSLEY HENSON 
"The Crusade” 


A. A. MILNE 
“What Are We Fighting For?" 


HILAIRE BELLOC 


"The Origin and Survival of our 
Civilization" 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, LORD 

CECIL, LORD DAVIES, LORD NOEL- 

BUXTON, DR. JULIAN HUXLEY, 

THE MASTER OF BALLIOL, and MR. 

J. MIDDLETON MURRY on “War 
Aims and Peace Terms" 








By Post, 15 cents, from The ROTARIAN 
Magazine, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Hil. 
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LEARN ALL ABOUT 


TERMITES 


The Hidden Destroyers 











IN THIS 
FREE 
BOOK | 


(THIS WAS ONCE 
A SOUND TIMBER 
IN A BEAUTIFUL HOME) 


... ANY TERMITES IN YOUR HOME? 


Termites are active in 35 states, present in all 
48. In some sections 4 out of every 5 homes 
are being attacked. Knowledge of the work- 
ings of this hidden destroyer of homes and 
buildings is your first line of defense. That’s 
why TERMINIX Offers this instructive booklet 
free. It tells how termites carry on their de- 
struction that costs property owners more than 
$50,000,000 each year. TERMINIX also offers 
you a free inspection of your property by an 
expert trained to find evidence of infestation— 
an exacting and difficult job you can’t do your- 
self. There are TERMINIX Licensees in 35 
States—scientists in ter- 
mite-control methods. 
Write for a FREE copy of 
‘*‘How to Detect Ter- 
mites.’’ Also ask for a 
FREE inspection of your 
property. Over 500,000 
ave used this valuable 
service. 
TERMINIX, 1722 THOMAS ST., MEMPHIS, TENN. 
A Division of E. L. Bruce Co. 





TERMINIX 


Bonded-insured 
17 
FRurre insu 









COMPOSITION 
COMPANY 


Tyjaogaphers 
211 West Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 
Telephone CENtral 3173 
- 


The Largest Selection of Modern 
Type Faces in the Middle West 








Rotarians buy everything. 
Where is your advertisement ? 














garage owner,” said one. “Of course, 
he praised it up, as I was a novice 
But I found a way of discovering abso- 
lutely all its faults.” 

“How?” asked the other. 

“Why,” went on the first, “I had it 
on trial and took it to another motor 
dealer, and asked him to buy it.”— 
Prairie Farmer. 


Reserve Copy 

“Edith,” he whispered, “will you mar- 
ry me?” 

“IT don’t know, Tom,” she replied. 
PROGRESS “Weill, when you find out, he said 
wl inkli 1 a oF . rising, “send me word, will you? | 

_— _—- Ing utes in gardens old shall be over at Eve Gordon’s until 10 
To latticed windows tales retold, o'clock. If I don’t hear from you by 
And formal yews in solemn fold then, I’m going to ask her.”—The Blair, 
Were brushed by cloaks of gallants bold, py aipsviLLE PENNSYLVANIA 
Some lover sang to maiden cold j ; 
Of sweet dreams tiding. 





From Dublin (lreland) Opinion 
“AH! ... Iknow what itis. They're try- 
ing out them air-raid sirens again today.” 


Then Straight Ahead 

The lorry driver was unfortunate 
enough to run his car into a house 
where a woman stood ironing. Having 
lost his nerve, he did not know what 
to say, and blurted out: 

“Can you tell me the way to Bre- 
men?” 

“Yes,” she replied, “straight past the 
sideboard and then to the left past the 
piano!”—Lustige Blatter, GERMANY. 


Now auto horns their fracas shove 
To myriad windows high above, 
And sleepy neighbors curse the love 
The parrot’s screech in turtle dove, 
As Sheikie’s broadcast still moans of— 
Of sweet dreams tiding! 

—Arthur Melville 


Angelic Being 

A certain Rotarian, whose name we 
will forget, has found a new pet name 
for his wife. He called her “my cherub” 
so often that at last the woman, who 
was anything but an angel, became sus- 
picious, and asked why he used that 
particular form of endearment. He 





That Explains It 

“Spare a copper-for a poor man who 
has been reduced to beggary?” 

“But I see you actually have a car of 
your own!” 

“Yes, lady, that is the reason I have 
been reduced to _ beggary.” — Dublin 
Opinion, IRELAND. 
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Audible 

“T think,” said the mother, “she’s a 
wonderful player for her age. Of 
course, she makes mistakes now and 
then, but you must remember that she 
plays entirely by ear.” 

“Yes,” said the friend of the family. 
“The trouble is, that’s the way I listen.” 
—Louisville Courier, KENTUCKY. 
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History Up to Date 

Teacher: “Jane, who was Anne 
Boleyn?” 

Jane: “A flatiron, sir.” 

Teacher: “What do you mean?” 

Jane: “Well, our history book says 
that ‘Henry, having disposed of Cath- 
erine, pressed his suit with Anne 
Boleyn.’ ”—The Kablegram. 





Information Bureau 
The two friends were discussing mo- 


“ALL YOU have to do is cross our sword 
toring as they sat in the club. “I was — grass with this blue grass, and when 
once buying a secondhand car from a~_ the wind blows, the lawn will cut itself.” 
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looked uncomfortable for a moment, 
and then said: 

“It’s like this, dear: you never seem 
to have any clothes, you’re always up 
in the air, and you keep harping.” —The 
Rotary Lubricator, WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS. 


Finis 

There had been an explosion in a pow- 

der mill. The proprietor was telegraphed 
for. He hurried to the scene to inves- 
tigate the cause. “How did it all hap- 
nen?” he asked the foreman breathless- 
iy. “Who was to blame?” 
' “Well, you see,” replied the foreman, 
‘it was this way: Jake went into the 
mixing room, probably thinking of 
something else, and struck a match by 
mistake.” 

“Struck a match!” interrupted the 
proprietor in dismay. “I should have 
thought that would have been the last 
thing on earth he would do!” 

“It was, sir,” the foreman replied.— 
Rotogram, LAKEPORT, CALIFORNIA. 


Limited Edition 


The doctor was examining school 
children. One of them was found to be 
underweight. 


“You don’t drink milk?” the doctor 
asked him. 

“Nope,” was the reply. 

“Live on a farm and don’t drink milk 
at all?” 

“Nope. We ain’t hardly got enough 
for the hogs.”—The Slaton Slatary, Sia- 


TON, TEXAS. 


TO A PUZZLE 
Jig-saw puzzle, 
What right have you 
To hold my interest 
The way you do? 


Why do you lie 

On the table there 
And will me to sit 

In the opposite chair? 


Why do my fingers 
Toy with your parts 
Till my eyes grow weak 
And a headache starts? 


Why do I follow 

Your notches and curves 
Like a lover who hangs 

On his sweetheart’s words? 


Why have you cast 
Your spell on me? 
I’li conquer you yet, 
Old Mystery! 
—Solveig Paulson 


Weather: Rain Probable 

A motorist who went through the 
drought-stricken Middle West last Sum- 
mer brought back some prize-winning 
stories of incidents along the route. One 
told of a conversation he had had with 
an old settler at a filling station in one 
of the arid districts. 

“Looks as though we might have 
rain,” ventured the tourist. 

“Well,” replied the native, “I hope so; 
not so much for myself as for my boy 
here. I’ve seen it rain.”—The Spoke, 
JOHNSTOWN, NEW York. 
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Two dollars will be paid to Rotarians 
submitting stories used under this head- 
ing. Send entries to: Stripped Gears, 
THE Rotarian Magazine, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. To Rotarian Donald 
Rushmore, of AuSable Forks, New York, 
has been mailed a check for the follow- 
ing story, which he thinks should be 
attributed to Mark Twain. 


A group of Southern friends belonged 
to a card club and had regular weekly 
poker sessions. When a wealthy guest 
happened to be playing with them, they 
were not averse to ringing in a “cold” 
deck. In order to do this, the old Col- 
onel, one of the members, would give 











Since this book was issued, a few brief weeks ago, 
readers have quietly and calmly gone crazy about the 
thing. Men and women are writing to say that these 
printed pages have done things tor them—and to 
them—that they would never have believed any book 
could accomplish, 

One man—a New Jersey engineer—told us he was 
sending a copy to his son by first-class mail because 
“I felt that each day he lived before reading this 
book might be a less happy and less successful day 
than each day after reading it.’’ Others have or- 
dered from two to fifty Ko ox for relatives, friends, 
associates and employes. Training courses have been 
launched with this book as the basic text. Several 
have suggested that ‘‘there ought to be a law’’ mak- 
ing the book required reading in every high school 
and college. 


Learn Guarded Secrets 


But what is the book about? Certainly, you say, 
it must deal with an important subject. And you are 
right. It discusses the most important subject in the 
world—people. Indeed, that is the very title— 
People—How to Get Them to Do What You Want 
Them to Do. 

Maxwell Droke, who put these words on paper, 
learned his lessons in the Laboratory of Life,. by con- 
tinually mining the minds of men. He has directly 
influenced more than a million persons. He has 
marketed millions of dollars worth of merchandise 
entirely by mail; has raised hundreds of thousands 
of dollars for trade associations and community 
chests. And he has made ten thousand behavior 
oad ag determine the facts upon which this book is 

ased. 


Gain NEW Power 
Over People 


No matter what your position may be—regardless 
of your aims or ambitions—this book tells things you 
NEED to know about your boss, your customers, your 
associates, your foal —and most of all, yourself, 
It explains WHY og e do the things they do—and 
how you can make them WANT to do things your 
way. Learn tested methods. Know the strategy to 
use in any situation. Tell with predictable certainty 
HOW people will behave, and WHY. 


This book tells— 


—how to dominate the ‘‘maybe’’ mind—12 ways 
to get ACTION on your ideas; how to break the 





the page boy the “high sign” and when 
the bov delivered refreshments, he 
would slip the framed deck into the 
Colonel's pocket. 

The Colonel once reprimanded the 
boy severely in public and the boy 
stored up a grudge to be worked off 
when opportunity knocked. Finally the 
stage seemed to be set, so when the Col- 
onel signalled for the “cold” deck, the 
boy delivered a deck in which every 
card was glued to the one under it. 

The Colonel, who was dealing, made 
the exchange of decks, fingered the 
“phony,” tapped it on the table, turned 
it over, squirmed in his seat, then, with 
an air of finality, put it on the table, 
and said: 

“Gentlemen, man and boy for 50 
vears I've dealt ‘cold’ decks to suckers; 
but as God is my judge, this is the first 
time one ever froze solid on me.” 


WHAT 


LIES HIDDEN IN 


THESE PAGES TO 
MAKE OVER THE 
LIVES OF MEN? 


shackles that chain you to a routine job; how to 
frame questions to get “‘yes’’ answers; why most 
*'Personality Development’ plans are bunk; how to 
overcome that scared feeling; why nagging NEVER 
accomplishes anything (and how to get the nagger 
off your neck) ; the most powerful sales aid in the 
world (but not one in 50,000 knows how to use it!) ; 
an appeal that is TWICE as powerful as the desire to 
gain; what to do if you are getting alibis instead of 
orders; how to get along with a grouch; how to 
) oe the co-operation of an antagonistic associate ; 
ow to bargain when your opponent holds an ad- 
vantage; why you need enemies—and how to make 
the right kind; how to talk yourself out of a tight 
place (the formula that rarely fails) ; how to keep 
ten years younger than the calendar says you are— 
and literally scores of other helpful pointers. 


Send No Money! 


So great is our faith in this book that we want to 
lace a copy in your hands without obligation to you. 
Fast use the form below. If you prefer to remit the 
small purchase price now, under money-back guar- 
antee, we'll include free Droke Motivation Check- 
list, a fascinating form that enables you to test the 
strength and forcefulness of your appeals. 


MAXWELL DROKE, Publisher 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


MAXWELL DrokeE, Publisher, 

P. O. Box 611, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Send me, postpaid, for 10 days’ examination, a 

copy of Maxwell Droke’s new book, PreopLe—How 

To Get THEM TO Do WHat You Want THEM TO 

Do, Within this time, I'll either return the book for 

credit, or send you $2.50 in full payment. 


Dept. R-54 
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Coxiecrine a jungle appeals to THE 
Groom as an intriguing hobby. That is 
exactly what ROTARIAN WALDO E. SEXTON, 
of Vero Beach, Fla., has done. He 
started with a perfectly good Florida 
wilderness, then proceeded to improve 
it by bringing in exotic tropical plants 
from all over the world—from sun- 
drenched coral islands and dark, forbid- 
ding swamps. The following facts about 
this striking plant paradise are fur- 
nished by WILLIAM H. TRUESDALE. 
. 7“ * 

Two-thirds of the way down the east 
coast of Florida is an 
80-acre island of jun- 
gle wilderness _ sur- 
rounded by a sea of 
sand. 

It is remarkably fer- 
tile land, the’ kind 
which could profitably 
be subdivided into 
small rectangular 
building lots or set 
with rows of orange 
and grapefruit trees. 
Instead it has been made into America’s 
most accessible jungle. 

It was with the idea of conserving a 
part of the magnificent Florida jungle 
in a virgin state that prompted RorarRIan 
WaLpo E. Sexton, of Vero Beach, and 
ARTHUR McKeEk, of Cleveland, Ohio, to 
purchase this section of rich hammock 
land in 1918. “We felt there was some- 
thing here that, once destroyed, could 
never be replaced,” explains ROTARIAN 
Sexton. “Nature has been working 1,000 
years to create this magnificent spot; 
we have trees here over 500 years old. 
The area would doubtless produce some 
of the finest citrus fruit in the 
United States, but there are 
other places suitable for such 
cultivation and so few that 
have the natural wonders we 
found here.” 

For 13 years these two men 
kept the tract of virgin growth 
simply as a hobby. They spent 
many hours tramping through 
the heavy forest of palms and 
live oaks. Friends visiting the 
place went away fascinated. 

Interest in the jungle won- 
derland increased the number 
of visitors each season, until it 
became evident that either the 
area would need to be closed 
to the public or an organiza- 
tion would have to be set up to 
care for the crowds. The lat- 
ter course was adopted; in 
1931 the area was opened to 





Waldo Sexton 
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the public as the McKee Jungle Gardens. 

There followed a year of intensive 
clearing to make this jungle land more 
readily accessible. Several miles of 
shaded pathways now lead to every sec- 
tion of the area, enabling visitors to 
view the place in comfort. With benches 
placed at points where most magnificent 
vistas may be seen, jungle “exploration” 
is an easy matter. 

Significant is the fact that this work 
was done with no hope or desire of ma- 
terial gain, for the Jungle Gardens are 
incorporated not for profit. In time the 
directors believe the project will become 
self-supporting and _ self-perpetuating, 
but that is al]. 

Trail making almost completed by a 
year’s work, ROTARIAN SEXTON was ready 
for a new kind of development. More 
than just preserving the land as a nat- 
ural beauty spot, he saw practical ben- 
efits in using the area to experiment 
with tropical plants. 

Thus the McKee Gardens became an 
experiment station, a veritable Ellis 
Island for the plant kingdom, through 
which hundreds of exotic plants were 
brought in from all parts of the tropical 
world to find a new home in the United 
States. To this phase of the work a 
Government bureau gave its codpera- 
tion, and the work of introducing and 
adapting these plants was undertaken 
in earnest. There is the chance that 
some of these plants will some day be 
important in furnishing raw materials 
for industries if they can be adapted to 
their new land. 

Visitors to the Jungle Gardens see 
many exotic plants adding their color 
to the striking display of native flora. 
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There are over 100 kinds of palm trees, 
some of them taken from quite different 
soils and climates, but responding re- 
markably well to the new conditions. 

Among the plants are several which 
have commercial possibilities. One is a 
small weedlike plant known as ramie 
or China grass. It has long been cul 
tivated in China and Formosa much as 
flax is grown, and for similar uses. Its 
fiber is 16 times stronger than cotton 
and four times stronger than flax, and 
this remarkable strength may make it a 
competitor of both. The fiber is taken 
from the inner bark. Three or fou 
crops may be harvested each year. In 
terestingly, the mummy wrappings of 
ancient Egypt, remarkably preserved 
today after thousands of years, were 
made from ramie. 

Other plants tagged for possible com- 
mercial use are 40 varieties of latex 
producing plants—rubber trees. Per 
haps sometime North America will pro 
duce its own rubber from one of them 

Remarkable is the garden of lilies, one 
of the most extensive in the United 
States, flourishing and beautiful the year 
round. Always intriguing are hordes 
of monkeys, which chatter and swing 
through the trees. 

Begun as a hobby, the McKee Jungle 
Gardens somehow are akin to the Ro- 
tary ideal of service, for here 25,000 
yearly visitors learn directly of the ever- 
constant need and place of conservation 
of the natural wonderlands. 




























LUSH, tropical plants 
make of the McKee 
Jungle Gardens a bo- 
tanical paradise. 
Water lilies (at left) 
bloom in profusion all 
the year round... 

Chimpanzees (above) 
and monkeys, actu- 
ally hundreds of 
them, find happiness 
here in trees and 
shrubbery far from 
their native haunts. 
A unique system of 
immense enclosures 
makes this possible. 
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<Apr., 4th Meeting 


FROM THE Rotarian: 

“If I Were Young 
Again” (cover title), 
cover color-photo- 
graph by Frank Lewis. 

Criminals Are 
Home Grown, J. Ed- 
gar Hoover. This is- 
sue, page 16. 


TO PREPARE 
IS BETTER 
THAN TO 

REPAIR 


(Boys and Girls 
Week) 


What Rotarians 
are doing to re- 
duce juvenile de- 
linquency, pro- Are ‘Comics’ Bad 
ee ag = for Children? (de- 
generally help bate). ; Yes! Silas 
boys, especially Bent. No! Chester 
through person- Gould. Mar., 1940. 
al relations or The Sentence of 
sponsorship. the Court Is—. Ern- 
est L. Reeker. Mar., 
1940. 

Here, Gentlemen, 
Are Heroes! Colonel 
Theodore Roosevelt. Feb., 1940. 


Boys Work 











My 37 Years with ‘Criminals.’ George 
F. Smith. Jan., 1940. 
You CAN Take It with You. Joanne 


Dimmick. Dec., 1939. 

Maverick Miracles, 
Dec., 1939. 

Teamwork in Tampa. Bill Abbott. Aug., 
1939. 

Diamonds in the Rough. 
Apr., 1939. 


Lewis T. Nordyke. 


Tris Speaker. 


OTHER MAGAZINES: 

Community Clearinghouse. J. P. Mc- 
Evoy. The Reader’s Digest. Dec., 1939. 

I Like Bad Boys. Jacob Morton Braude. 
Atlantic Monthly. Nov., 1939. 

Juvenile Gangs and Crime. F. M. 
Thrasher. Current History. July, 1939. 


BOOKS: 

Adolescent Court and Crime Prevention. 
Mrs. Jeanette Brill and E. G. Payne. Pit- 
man Publishing Corp. 1938. $2.50. De- 
scriptions of special courts adapted to solve 
the problems of bad boys. 


PAMPHLETS AND PAPERS: 


From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
To Prepare Is Better Than to Repair. 
No. 687. 
From the Public Affairs ae 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. 
Youth in the World of jan, 10e. 


<Apr., 5th Meeting 
FROM Tue Rotarian: 





READING AND 


WRITING—A ~ a 
PROGRAM ON Cuba Wars on Il- 
ILLITERACY literacy. Felipe Sil- 


a. ‘F 
A survey will 37, nis lacus, page 


reveal the prob- 
lem; the Rotary A Cure for Illiter- 
acy. Ray Lyman 


Club can help to 
Wilbur. Mar., 1931. 


solve it; an open 
discussion of the 

OTHER MAGA- 
ZINES: 


problem will 
show opportuni- 

ties. Teaching Adults 

to Read in Egypt. 

Commenty E. W. Bailey. Mis- 








sionary Review of 








the World. Dec., 1939. 

A Year with Our 
Native-Born Illiterates. Mrs. Lucile Fos- 
ter. Education. Feb., 8 


BOOKS: 


Problems of the New Cuba. 
Vi—Education. 


Chapter 
Report of the Commission 


APRIL, 1940 





Students, program makers, and 
the interested reader will find the 
following references useful. They 
are based on Program Worksheet 
(Form No. 251), issued by Rotary 
International, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 


on Cuban Affairs. 
sociation. 1935. $3. 
Toward a Literate World. 


A recent book on a world-wide problem. 


PAMPHLETS AND PAPERS: 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 

Reading and Writing—A Program on 
Illiteracy. No. 642. 

Stamping Out Illiteracy. Ramon Loren- 
zo. Santa Clara, Cuba. Convention Pro- 
ceedings, 1932. Page 124. 

Stamping Out Illiteracy in the United 
States. Glyndon H. Crocker, Cortland, N. 
Y. Convention Proceedings, 1932. Page 116. 


Other Program Suggestions 
The Community Beautiful 


FROM THE RorarRIiANn: 


Plant a Tree—. Donald Culross Peattie. 
This issue, page 24. 

Saving Soil at Broken Hill. 
July, 1939. 

The Earth—Man’s Eternal Home. Ed- 
ward J. Meeman. Sept., 1938. 

Lifting the Face of Main Street. Neil 
M. Clark. May, 1937 

Green Trees and City Streets. Marshall 
Johnson. Mar., 1936. 

Is Your Town a Success? Earnest Elmo 
Calkins. Aug., 1935. 


A. J. Keast. 


OTHER MAGAZINES 
Boosters and Planners, 
Jan., 1940. Page 89. 
Whither the City? Lewis Mumford. 
American City. Nov., 1939. Page 60. 
Clean Up, America! Henry Goddard 
Leach. Forum. July, 1939. 


American City. 


BOOKS: 

City Planning. Harold MacLean Lewis. 
Longmans, Green. 1939. $2.50. A non- 
technical book, giving the essentials of city 
beautification and city planning. 


PAMPHLETS AND PAPERS: 

From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
Cleaning Up the Community. No. 646-C. 
This Housing Problem, No. 618. 


On Helping Oneself 


FROM THE Rotarian: 

Helping Them to Help Themselves. 
Eleanor Roosevelt. This issue, page 8. 

Consumer Cotperatives? (debate). Yes. 
Toyohiko Kagawa. No. J. B. Matthews. 
May, 1937. 

The Muncie Plan Works Out. 
D. Case. Apr., 1932. 


OTHER MAGAZINES: 

From Unemployed to Self-Employed. 
Frank J. Taylor. New Republic. Jan. 15, 
1940. Also The Reader’s Digest. Feb., 1940. 

Self-Help and Cotps. Survey Graphic. 
Dec., 1939. 

“Ss. P. S.” (Subsistence Production So- 
ciety). Howard Marshall. Service. Autumn, 
1938. R.I.B.I., Tavistock House (South), 
Tavistock Square, London, England, WC1. 


PAMPHLETS AND PAPERS: 

From the Public Affairs Committee, 30 

Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y.: 
Cotperatives in the U. S.—A Balance 

Sheet. 1939. 10c. 


Leland 





The Foreign Policy As- 


Frank Lau- 
bach. Columbia University Press. 1938. 
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SPEAKER'S DESK 


For use on banquet 
19” 


tables, etc. 
front, 18” high, 
18” deep. 

A plece of furniture 
that most every club 
needs for the conven 
ience of speakers 

These desks are made only as ordered plain 
finish — and require 2 to 4 days for delivery 
EACH, $4.50 
Secretary’s Catalog now Ready. 
“OLD GLORY” MFG. CO. 
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ROTARY HAS A BIG HEART. 
More than 28,000 persons were 
made homeless by the recent fire 
at Shizuoka, Japan. As word of 
the catastrophe got about, Rotary 
Clubs in Japan, Manchoukuo, and 
other countries were quick to re- 
spond with substantial relief con- 
tributions, sent to the District 
Governor (Box 333, Central Post 
Office, Tokyo). Six Shizuoka Ro- 
tarians were among those made 
homeless by the disaster. 


ROTARY’S 35TH BIRTHDAY 
was, as most Rotarians and many 
a non-Rotarian know, commemo- 
rated by Rotary Observance Week, 
February 18-24. It was from every 
worthy point of view a success, 
and to those who labored that it 
should be so all Rotary owes a 
great debt. Even a list of the Clubs 
that took part would run long; to 
report in detail what they did 
would take many pages. Observ- 
ances took divers forms. Some 
Clubs had special evening meet- 
ings for the public or balls to 
which ladies were invited; others 
staged skits, fireside meetings for 
small groups, fétes for crippled 
children, radio programs. Speeches 
delivered during the Week would 
fill volumes, and press reports 
would bulge many more. But 
throughout, there was a serious 
note of appraisal: What has Ro- 
tary done? What can it do? That 
such questions should arise was 
expected, for Rotary’s 35th birth- 
day comes at a time when many 
a problem that long has concerned 
Rotarians has crystallized. Ways 
to alleviate industrial strife, for ex- 
ample, were aired at a “Town 
Meeting” in Chicago, as reported 
elsewhere in this issue. But the 
theme that evoked most Club dis- 
cussion was Rotary’s effort to pre- 
serve in an hour of strife those at- 
titudes which President Head re- 
minded a San Francisco audience 
(page 59) are the “true basis of 
peace on earth.” 


TO ANY ROTARIAN WHO 
has attended an international Con- 
vention or otherwise has been fa- 
vored with wide friendships, news- 
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paper headlines about the war in 
Europe are interlined with some- 
thing difficult to express in words. 
For him the hostilities are not an 
impersonal something involving 
nations, but a plight sadly affect- 
ing men like himself whom he 
knows. Reports on the disruption 
of family and business life, such 
as frequently have appeared in 
these columns, bring to mind faces 
of men met at Edinburgh, Vienna, 
Nice. And though not always ex- 
pressed, there is deep-seated ad- 
miration for the courage with 
which Rotarians both in neutral 
and in belligerent countries are 
carrying on their Rotary activities 
despite obstacles. The difficulties 
of a Club with a large portion of 
its membership mobilized are enor- 
mous. Despite that, many a Euro- 
pean Rotary Club has, as noted, pro- 
vided comforts to its fellows un- 
der arms and has given material 
and moral assistance to the vic- 
tims of war in its own and other 
countries. Too, time and effort are 
somehow being found to organize 
new Clubs. Recently, within four 
days four new European Clubs 
were admitted to membership in 
Rotary International: one in Eng- 
land, one in Denmark, one in The 
Netherlands, and one in Sweden. 
Meanwhile, another Club in Aus- 
tralia joined Rotary’s ranks. Re- 
cent word is that Rotary in Can- 
ada, far from being down-hearted, 
is rooting itself more deeply in the 
lives of its members. 


IT WAS BACK IN 1920 
that Rotarians of New York City 
were so impressed by the woeful 
lack of understanding by adults of 
the problems of tomorrow’s men 
and women they decided to do 
something about it. The “activ- 
ity” they started had so universal 
an appeal that it has gone far be- 
yond Rotary circles. In America 
it is now called Boys and Girls 
Week, and is administered by a 
national committee of which Ma- 
jor John L. Griffith, of Chicago, 
famed “Big Ten” athletic commis- 
sioner, and Rotarian, is current 
chairman. This year it will be ob- 
served from Saturday, April 27, 
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through Saturday, May 4. But 
Boys and Girls Week is not just 
an American institution. It, like 
Rotary, has spread around the 
world, adapting itself to conditions 
and taking on local color. Felipe 
Silva, in his article Cuba Wars on 
Illiteracy, notes its existence in 
Cuba as Marti Week, which by of- 
ficial decree is celebrated through- 
out the island in January. 


WHEN BOYS AND GIRLS 
are a bit older—that is, between 
the ages of 16 and 24—they have 
a different set of problems. On 
the threshold of adulthood, their 
“psychology” changes. Mental ho- 
rizons are pushed back. What was 
simple suddenly becomes bewil- 
deringly intricate. To aid youths 
in this critical period of adjust- 
ment, Rotary has developed Youth 
Service, and it is significant that 
this year as his slogan, President 
Head selected “accent on youth.” 
Lately he suggested to District 
Governors that before this Rotary 
year ends they hold District con- 
ferences or forums on problems of 
youth. Unfortunately, not all Dis- 
tricts will be able to do this, so far- 
reaching are the effects of the war. 
However, many will go ahead with 
the suggested program—and bene- 
fits will stretch down through the 
years in ways no man can foretell 


REMEMBER THE STORY OF 
the child who pieced together a 
torn-up world map by using the 
figure of the man on the reverse 
side as a guide? Last month we 
“wondered” where and how the 
story began. Rotarian A. Gledden 
Santer, headmaster of The Mil- 
waukee Country Day School, of- 
fers a variant which may throw 
light on its origin. He got it some 
eight years ago from a speech at 
Atlantic City by Dr. Rufus M. 
Jones, of Haverford College. It 
tells of a boy who assembled a jig- 
saw puzzle of the United States 
which had on its back a picture of 
George Washington. The moral, 
of course, was that when George 
was put together right, so was the 
country. Do you know of other 
versions of this often-told but al- 
ways-effective story? 


— CLi fore 
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